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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. CCLXVI. NEw SErRIEsS.—FEBRUARY 1, 1889. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN EAST AFRICA. 


British subjects in East Africa are now witnessing the destruction 
of all their interests ; commercial men and traders are watching the 
ruin of their commerce, while missionaries are looking upon their 
civilising work rendered abortive, with the lives which have been laid 
down and the money they have spent in opening up and civilising 
the country, made of no avail. While I can sympathise with 
Germany in her desire to found a colonial empire, I must enter a 
protest against her planting herself on the ruins of British interests, 
or on ground already occupied by England. 

I may claim to speak with authority, having lived during the past 
fourteen years in the closest intimacy and friendship with the 
natives, both the Arabs and Swahili of Pangani, and the chiefs and 
people of Usambara. 

Five years ago Germany did not possess a single interest in any 
part of East Africa—England was supreme. Tor twenty years 
England had worked for and helped onward the growing trade and 





civilisation of Zanzibar. The Sultan, who in 1875 possessed but 
a merely nominal authority over his coast chiefs, began, by the advice 
of England, to form an army. Lieutenant Matthews, R.N., of 
H1.M.S. London, which was stationed at Zanzibar, was lent to the 
Sultan, to command his newly-raised troops. It is impossible for 
the traveller who reaches Zanzibar now to realise the vast amount of 
work which has been done in the recent past by England towards the 
civilisation of the country. In 1870 the slave trade flourished un- 
checked ; in the centre of the town existed the most busy slave-mar- 
ket in the world. Day by day slave dhows sailed into the harbour 
under the guns of our men-of-war laden with raw slaves. 

British Indians were often murdered by their debtors on the Arab 
New Year’s day, when by custom the law was suspended, and no 
action could be taken against any crime done on that day. I 
have myself seen the dead bodies of slaves lying unburied on the 
beach opposite Zanzibar, while it was a common practice to throw 
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overboard all sick slaves on entering the harbour to save the Custom 
dues. Sir Bartle Frere and Sir John Kirk negociated the celebrated 
treaty with the Sultan by which the slave-market was closed, and it 
was rendered illegal to convey slaves by sea. Her Majesty’s ships 
were empowered to search for and seize all slave dhows conveying 
slaves, and the British Consular Courts condemned the dhows, 
punished the slave traders, and set free the slaves. 

The British Government then determined to consolidate the power 
of the Sultan, and in Sir John Kirk they had a splendid agent for 
the carrying out of their plans. The Wali of Mombassa rebelled in 
1873 against the Sultan, and successfully defended the fort against 
the Sultan’s troops, but presently the British agent ordered up two 
English men-of-war, the fort was bombarded, and at once surrendered. 
When McKillop Pasha came down the coast with two Egyptian war 
steamers in 1876, and annexed to Egypt several coast towns, Sir John 
Kirk, by order of our Government, sent our men-of-war and expelled 
the Egyptians. 

When the Wali of Kilwa rebelled against the Sultan, and refused 
to obey the slave treaty, Sir John Kirk at once proceeded to Kilwa 
and brought him to obedience. 

So well did the late Sultan Seyyid Barghash attend to the instruc- 
tions of the British Government that in a few years a great improve- 
ment began to be visible. The slave trade by sea was checked, and 
a proclamation of the Sultan, obtained by the personal influence of 
Sir John Kirk, prohibited all his subjects from bringing raw slaves 
down to the coast from the interior. The Walis were ordered 
to arrest any one disobeying the proclamation. Peace and order took 
the place of the insecurity and lawlessness which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, anarchy and the tribal hatreds were kept in check. The 
coast was brought under cultivation, and large plantations of cocoa- 
nuts, rice, and sugar, replaced the dense scrub. On the site of the 
old slave market Bishop Steere built a beautiful church. Farms and 
schools were founded for the reception of the slaves freed by the 
British cruisers. 

Travel in the interior became comparatively easy and free from 
danger. <A large band of porters was formed at Zanzibar, ready 
to accompany any traveller on his journeys. They were registered 
at the Consulate, and the men punished on their return for any dis- 
orderly conduct. The name of the English Consul, “ Baluozi,” the 
Swahili word for consul, was a power equal to, if not exceeding, that 
of the Sultan far into the interior. It was a name to conjure with, 
as the writer well knows; for on’ one expedition, when the pagazi 
were unruly and refused to obey orders, they were merely told that 
they would have to go before the “ Baluozi ” when they returned to 


Zanzibar, and at once, with cheerful alacrity, they sprang up, seized 
their loads, saying, “Ail right, master, don’t tell the Baluozi, we will 
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do what you wish,” and off we started. The coast towns on the 
mainland shared in the general prosperity, and British Indians 
flocked to them, opening stores and trading stations everywhere, 
building or buying houses from the Arabs. Pangani, from a large 
village of thatched huts, and with little or no trade, became in ten 
years an important commercial centre, of stone houses, built by the 
British Indians. The Sultan and Sir John Kirk were slowly finding 
trustworthy Arab Walis, who would obey orders, and stamp out the 
slave trade. I well remember my late friend Bwana el Tobi, the 
Wali of Pangani, starting off early one morning, with only a few 
guards, to arrest a large slave caravan travelling up the coast con- 
trary to the Sultan’s orders. The slave-dealers resisted, and Bwana 
el Tobi shot two of them himself and arrested the others with 
his own hands. This vigorous action struck a blow at the land 
passage of slaves, just as our cruisers were stopping the sea traffic. 
Bwana el Tobi was accused of murder by the infuriated relatives of 
the men whom he had shot, but the Sultan and Sir John Kirk 
answered them by appointing him Wali of Kilwa, the most impor- 
tant town upon the coast. 

British missions began to increase everywhere in the interior. The 
Universities Mission in Usambara, besides their original station at 
Magila, founded many new ones around. Farther south, on the 
tovuma, Masasi, Newala and Chitingali were founded on the road to 
Lake Nyassa. 

On Lake Nyassa itself a station was formed, and a mission steamer, 
the Charles Janson, placed. The Scotch Churches also commenced 
work there, a memorial to Livingstone, who discovered the lake. 
The Church Missionary Society founded “Frere Town” at Mom- 
bassa, and many other stations in the interior, occupying the Victoria 
Nyanza just as the Universities and Scotch Missions had occupied 
Lake Nyassa, and the London Missionary Society had occupied Lake 
Tanganyika. The Baptist Missionary Society and the Methodist 
Missionary Society also founded stations in the interior. 

Thus the whole of Eastern Africa became a network of British 
mission stations, and the coast was one line of British-Indian trading 
stations. There were neither German missions nor German traders 
in any part of the country, not one. 

So peaceable had the country become that I have slept for months 
in a house full of valuable property with a dense native population 
around without any kind of fastening to the door. The natives 
thoroughly trusted the English, and overtures were not unfrequently 
made that England should accept the government, the English 
flag being considered the emblem of freedom and prosperity. One 
missionary, after vainly trying to make the natives understand that 
the English Government w ola not accept the sovereignty of their 
country, was asked several times if he would be their chief, and 
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again and again declined, much to their disappointment. They were 
made the bankers of the people, who unhesitatingly placed large 
sums of money in their hands for safe keeping, while the credit and 
the word of an Englishman were everywhere accepted. 

In Zanzibar itself the Sultan made great improvements, roads 
were made, carriages and carts were introduced by the mission, and 
quickly replaced the porters for heavy loads; the streets were 
lighted with lamps; the Sultan laid down pipes, and pure water 
from the hills was brought into the town free of cost; a police force 
was constituted ; and the sea-traffic of slaves had so greatly decreased 
that it had become mere smuggling, so that for some years now 
there has been only an inland traffic for the purpose of providing 
slaves for the mainland plantations and for domestic use. 

The more depraved Arabs were leaving the country and returning 
to Arabia, or expatriating themselves in the more congenial sur- 
roundings of the far interior. 

So well had the Sultan, under the inspiration of the British 
political agent, done his work, that trade and commerce rapidly 
increased to two millions per annum, the greater part of this being 
in the hands of British subjects. The harbours of Zanzibar and of 
all the large towns on the mainland were full of dhows flying the 
British flag, engaged in legitimate commerce instead of the accursed 
slave trade. 

It was a bright picture, and all who had the interest of Africa at 
heart began to see a time rapidly approaching when civilization and 
Christianity should be the moving factors of African life, and Africa 
should take her proper place in the world. 

Unfortunately, this very prosperity attracted the greed of certain 
German adventurers. Landing disguised from the British mail 
steamers in 1884 they quickly penetrated into the interior, sometimes 
using the names of Englishmen well known to the natives to ingra- 
tiate themselves with local chiefs. Then they returned to Zanzibar, 
and manufactured bogus treaties, by which they claimed vast tracts 
of country in East Africa without the sl 
chiefs or the owners of the soil. 


ightest assent from the 

The Sultan was now bullied and threatened by the Germans, and 
forced to acknowledge these sham treaties, although he, as well as 
every one else, knew that they were a fraud. Unluckily at that 
time the English Government had other interests which seemed of 
more importance than those of Zanzibar, and England, who up to 


this time had been supreme in Zanzibar, gave way to Germany, 


taking a second place. 

The natives were most indignant at the utter absence of principle 
and honesty shown by the Germans in these transactions ; but they 
could not believe that Germany would attempt to take possession of 
their country by force against their will. 
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The Germans, instead of trying to win a position by kindness and 
conciliation, proceeded in the most brutal and clumsy manner. <A 
story told to me by a powerful Arab chief last August will 
give some idea of their folly. This Arab Governor, an educated 
gentleman, said that one afternoon when taking his siesta in the 
Government House, a servant announced a young German who had 
landed from a ship in the harbour. The Governor received him, and 
he at once proceeded to inform the Governor, through the medium of 
a Swahili-English interpreter, there being no Swahili-German inter- 
preters, that after the 16th of August the Germans would take over 
the administration of the country and the customs, but that they 
intended to employ him, only he would then cease to be in the ser- 
vice of the Sultan, and would receive his pay from the Germans. 
Also that he would be required to present himself four times a day 
at the German office, to make his report and receive his instructions. 
This Arab restrained his indignation at such a gross insult, which he 
put down to the boorishness of the man, and merely replied that he 
had received no orders from his master the Sultan, and that he could 
not discuss the question. 

Of course the Governor told this story at his evening reception, 
with what effect upon the Arabs and British Indians present can 
well be imagined, 

It is almost impossible for ordinary Englishmen to realise what is 
happening to British interests in East Africa at the present time. 
Germany is playing for stakes which England now holds, and British 
property and vested interests, both commercial and religious, are 
tumbling into heaps of ruins. Our missions are being destroyed, 
our stations are cut off from the coast; supplies cannot be sent 
up to them, our sick cannot be brought down to Zanzibar ; 
while our men are bravely holding on at the risk of their lives, 
determined to abandon neither their people, nor their mission 
stations. The whole country is in a state of excitement which 
interrupts the regular work of schools and workshops. The native 
races which were quietly settling down to peace and industry, are 
now taking up their weapons again to fight the hated Germans, 
and the ancient state of anarchy is rapidly returning. As yet no 
English mission has been interfered with, no missionary injured ; 
but the natives are fast losing their faith in the justice and power of 
England. Where is the great “ Baluozi,” they say ; why does he 
allow all this? England, whose influence among the natives has 
until now been most powerful, is becoming greatly discredited. 

Not only is the civilizing work of English missionaries being 
interrupted and ruined, but their property is in great danger of 
being destroyed. Take the country of Usambara alone: there the 
English missionaries have been working for twenty years. At 
Magila, the granite of the country has been quarried, and a large 
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and costly church built, a hospital has been erected, and it is in the 
charge of a qualified English doctor ; a commodious house and chapel 
for sisters has also been built, and a large school, dining-hall, dor- 
mitories for scholars, with houses for the English lay missionaries, 
At Mkuzi, a good stone house has been built by the missionary, with 
a church, school, and houses for the native clergyman and teachers. 
At Umba, a brick church has been erected, with a house fer the 
missionaries, and a school. At Misozwe a brick church is being built, 
and there are the usual buildings required for the work of a mission- 
station. In this Usambara country alone, Englishmen have invested 
more than fifty thousand pounds sterling, or one million of marks, 
more than the capital of the whole German East African Company. 
What, then, is the whole sum which has been invested in the various 
countries of East Africa by all the British missionary societies, can 
be judged from this. 

The chiefs and people are devoted to the English; many are 
Christians, and all are influenced by Christian teaching. A short 
time ago, when two powerful mountain chiefs had been waging war 
with each other for months, I visited them both, and succeeded in 
arranging a peace between them. Many questions were asked as 
to the meaning of this German invasion, and a united offer was 
made, begging the English to accept the protectorate of their 
country. “ Bring us the English flag,” were their words to me, 
“and we will welcome it with all honour and respect, and we will 
obey the orders of the Queen’s Government; but as for these Ger- 
mans, we will never become their slaves, if we fight to the last man.” 
One of those chiefs has already sent six thousand armed men to 
Pangani to help in fighting the Germans, and he can send ten times 
the number. 

This Usambara country is only just south of the boundary line 
drawn between the English and German spheres of influence, and, 
considering the length of time the English have been there, the 
devotion of the people to the English, the large British interests 
in it, both mercantile and missionary, the vast sums of money 
which have been expended in it by British subjects, while the 
only German interest is a small tobacco plantation commenced 
last year, it does seem a grave misfortune, both for England and 
Germany, that the English boundary line had not been drawn south 
of Usambara. The loss to the Germans, amidst the vast territories 
they lay claim to, would have been infinitesimal. Can no way be 
found for retrieving this error? It is certain that if it were an- 
nounced at Pangani that the German company had sold or ceded 
their claims to the English, the insurrection would at once collapse 
along all that part of the coast, and an English administration would 
be received with delight. This is written with the fullest knowledge 
and information acquired in personal intercourse with the natives 
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and their chiefs. Extend the English boundary to include Usambara, 
and the fighting in that part of East Africa is over. 

Moreover, the destruction of British commerce is not less than the 
destruction of British interests and missionary work. The whole 
trade of the coast is in the hands of some ten thousand British 
subjects from India, including the ivory trade, copra, gum-copal, 
indiarubber, hide, and grain trades. These British Indians have 
lent large sums of money to the Arab ivory caravans ; they have 
also invested their profits in mortgages on the houses and plantations 
of the Arabs, feeling quite secure under the shadow of English justice. 
The British Indians have half a million sterling of floating capital 
employed at this time in the ivory trade in the far interior, and unless 
some decisive measures are taken by the English Government this 
large sum must inevitably be lost. Many large firms in the Bombay 
Presidency have capital invested in the ivory trade, and their agents 
have offices along the east coast of Africa. Trade is completely in 
abeyance; most of the houses are closed, where they have not been 
destroyed by the German bombardments ; stocks cannot be got rid of, 
bills cannot be met, and debts are not recoverable. This state of 
affairs means ruin to our fellow-subjects in East Africa and to many 
firms in India. It certainly cannot fail to have a very bad effect 
among the Indian mercantile communities, and it will be disastrous 
to the reputation of England in India as well as in Africa. 

It is difficult to see what England can do to remedy this catas- 
trophe. She has joined honestly with Germany in a blockade of the 
coast to put down the slave trade; which blockade, however, will not 
affect the slave trade in the slightest degree; it merely giving the 
Germans an excuse for keeping a large number of ships of war upon 
the station, by which they can make it very uncomfortable for the 
natives who refuse to be “ protected”? by them. Thus the Germans 
are enabled to bombard open towns and shoot down the natives with 
machine guns, the echo of which barbarity has reached far into the 
interior, and excited such rage in the hearts of the natives belonging 
to distant tribes that it will be many decades before a German expe- 
dition can travel in the interior without fighting every step of the 
way. We have recently seen the results of the German policy in the 
deplorable slaughter of good and earnest men and women at Tugu, 
who had gone to Africa for the welfare of the very natives by whom 
they were killed, and whose only offence was that they bore the 
hated name of German. Thus the natives, usually so gentle and 
inoffensive, and: so courteous to women, forgot all their sentiments 
of pity in remembering their friends and relatives who had been 
slain by Germans, and killed these German missionaries without 
mercy. It is a sad story, and cannot but grieve all who have at 
heart the interests of Africa and the progress of humanity. 

To realise the absurdity of thinking that this blockade can put 
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down the slave-trade, we have only to remember that every African 
is a slaveholder, either in will or deed. Even the slave buys a 
slave, as soon as he has saved sufficient to do so, and a slave’s slave 
has been known to purchase a slave. Where slavery is so 
engrained in the hearts of the people, no outward pressure can have 
any real effect upon it. Putting an end legally to the status of 
slavery, which has been done so successfully in India, opening up 
roads, introducing wheeled vehicles to take the place of slave- 
carriers, promoting legitimate trade and so making men too valu- 
able to sell, teaching the natives a higher morality by Christian 
education, these are the only ways of putting an end to the slave- 
trade. A case in point. Two years ago a Christian native came to 
the writer, and said: “I have two slaves, but I don’t think it good 
to keep them in slavery, will you obtain papers of freedom for them 
from the English Baluozi, and I will give them their freedom ?’ 
This was done, and these two slaves are now living with their old 
master, but quite free. 

Now the question comes, is there any hope of Germany con- 
quering the coasts and vast interior of Central Africa? The only 
answer can be, there is none. The Arabs and natives are acclima- 
tized, they live in huts, and sleep without danger to their health 
upon the bare ground, they need no commissariat, their wants are few. 
Whenever the Germans advance in force, their opponents simply 
retreat to their impenetrable forests, and return directly the Ger- 
mans have retired. They have vast numbers, and the slaughter of 
many thousands will not perceptibly decrease their fighting power. 
There are many tribes quite equal to the Zulus in stay and every 
quality which makes the warrior, all now preparing to attack the 
Germans whenever they can get within reach of them; and however 
much they may be disunited on other points, they are quite united 
in this one point of offering every possible resistance to the Germans. 

The country is simply deadly to the Germans, as the con- 
dition of the crews on board the ships blockading Bagamoyo 
shows, also being an example of what would happen to German 
troops if they attempted to operate on shore. England might 
do something, but not much, by drawing negro troops from 
her numerous colonics and African possessions. But where 
are the Germans to find a recruiting ground for negro troops? No 
one knows. We have read of wild schemes propounded in Berlin, 
but they are all worthless without the aid of England, and it is 
quite certain the English Government will never permit Bismarck 
to enlist British negro troops to slaughter their fellows in East 
Africa; it would not only be utterly immoral, but the self-respect of 
Englishmen would not allow it. It is possible that the Germans, 
who recently obtained the loan of some Houssas from Sierra Leone, 
to coerce the refractory Camaroons natives, may have hopes of being 
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allowed to enlist Houssas for fighting in East Africa, but in this 
they will find themselves mistaken. Even if they could obtain 
Houssas, and bring them round to Zanzibar, they, being staunch 
Mohammedans, would refuse to fight against their co-religionists. 
Will the German Federal Council sanction the expenditure of large 
sums of money, which can neither put down the slave trade nor 
advance German interests?’ Will the German nation sanction the 
destruction of the lives of their brave soldiers in the malarious 
swamps and fever-stricken littoral of East Africa, fighting not so 
much the natives as the rude nature and deadly climate of the 
tropics ? When they know the truth, it is beyond question that they 
will refuse. 

The Germans, after forcing the late Sultan of Zanzibar by a 
threat of bombardment, and his successor, the present Sultan, by a 
threat of refusing to acknowledge him, to accept the treaty by which 
they became the administrators of the East African littoral, although 
they were warned that the natives would rise against the rule of the 
German Company, now turn round, after by their conduct depriving 
the Sultan of his revenue derived from the Customs, and demand 
compensation for their losses. Their action has beggared the 
Sultan ; it is through their mistakes that this disaster has come 
upon them, and with what honesty or fairness they can make the 
Sultan responsible for their losses passes the comprehension of an 
Englishman. 

One thing the English Government must do at all costs, and that 


is, offer the firmest opposition to any attempt made by Germany 


to seize the island and town of Zanzibar. In this action the Govern- 
ment will be supported by the whole British nation. Nearly all the 
property in Zanzibar belongs to British subjects, who hold mortgages 
over most of the Arab clove and cocoanut plantations. England 
must be firm here; we have yielded too much to Bismarck in East 
Africa, and the time has now come for a determined stand. Our 
Government has no easy task before it in trying to reconcile our 
many imperial interests all over the world with our rights in Zan- 
zibar, but it must be done. 

It was an unfortunate determination of the late Administration 
when it refused to entertain the formal request of Seyyid Barghash 
in 1881 for a British Protectorate in Zanzibar. Had his wish been 
acceded to all these troubles would have been avoided. An arrange- 
ment might easily have been made with France to waive her agree- 
ment with England on the subject of Zanzibar. 

We are now suffering from past mistakes, but the Government 
has a golden opportunity offered to it of taking a decisive step 
which shall in some measure undo the errors of the past. 

J. P. Farcer. 





HOPES AND FEARS FOR LITERATURE. 


Wuirtner is literature tending? Our weather prophets, who announce 
the arrival of storms and calms, with all the advantages of tele- 
graphic stations from Haparanda to Lisbon, do not venture to predict 
what a month or a year will bring forth. They are well pleased if 
they can foretell the temper of a day ; and it sometimes happens that 
the gale promised for Wednesday has got lost on Tuesday amid the 
Atlantic, or the expected sunshine travelling from Spain refuses in a 
sulk to cross the narrow seas from Calais to Dover. The science of 
spiritual meteorology has not yet found its Dalton or its Humboldt ; 
the law of the tides of the soul has not yet been expressed in a 
formula. Rather the problems have increased in complexity and 
become more difficult of solution, as the forces of humanity have 
grown in energy and expanded in range, as they have differentiated 
themselves into new forms and advanced in the rapidity of their 
interaction. 

In an article on ‘‘ Victorian Literature’ published in this Review, 
I spoke of the literature of our time as being that of a period of 
spiritual and social revolution, a revolution not the less real or 
important because it is being conducted without violence. And of 
the forces effecting this revolution, I spoke of democracy and science 
as among the most potent. Upon these forces we can certainly 
reckon ; but when we ask the question, How are they related to 
literature ? the answer is neither prompt nor sure. 

Men of letters reply as might be expected from the members of 
an intellectual ruling class, possessed by the fear of change. We 
all remember how Tocqueville long since described the levelling 
tendency of a democratic age and the tyranny of the majority: 
“In America the majority draws a formidable circle around thought. 
Within the determined limits a writer is free ; but woe to him if he 
should pass beyond them.”  Tocqueville’s tone of discouragement is 
echoed by M. Scherer, who does not hesitate to assert that demo- 
eracy is for ever doomed and devoted to mediocrity: “The general 
level rises with democracy; the average of comfort, of knowledge, 
perhaps even of morality, is higher; on the other hand, and by a 
parallel movement, all that is superior is lowered, and the average 
of which I speak is the result of the lowering of the minority as 
well as of the elevation of the masses.” M. Renan employs his 
exquisite literary skill to press home the indictment. In the French 
Revolution, he tells us, lay a germ of evil which was to introduce 
the reign of mediocrity and feebleness, the extinction of every great 
initiative ; a seeming prosperity, but a prosperity the conditions of 
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which are self-destructive. And M. Paul Bourget, representing a 
younger generation of men of letters, in a volume of Studies pub- 
lished within the last few months, speaks of modern society as little 
favourable to the development of very intense or very vigorous per- 
sonalities—“ pareille sur ce point a toutes les sociétés démocratiques.” 
These witnesses are summoned from the most democratic nation of 
Europe. To their testimony we may add the word of an eminent 
thinker of our own country, Sir Henry Maine. <A very wide suf- 
frage, he took pains to assure us, cannot fail to produce a mischievous 
form of intellectual conservatism. It would certainly have prohibited 
the spinning-jenny, the power-loom, and the threshing-machine ; it 
would have prevented the adoption of the Gregorian calendar ; it 
would have proscribed the Roman Catholics; it would have pro- 
scribed the Dissenters ; it would have restored the Stuarts. 

All this sounds of dreadful omen for the future; but is all this 
true? Are new inventions prohibited in the United States? Has 
Mr. Edison’s house been destroyed by the mob? Is diversity of 
religious opinions a thing unknown in democratic America or demo- 
cratic France or democratic England? Have the writings of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison been burnt by the common hangman? Has the 
author of the Vie de Jésus failed to find an audience ? 

If democracy means anything it means a career open to all talents; 
it means, therefore, a great addition to the stock of vigorous charac- 
ters and the play of individual minds. The peasant of the feudal 
period, with rare exceptions, remained of necessity a peasant to the 
end of his days; his little environment of a few square miles fur- 
nished all the ideas that exercised his slow-stirring brain. Had 
Lincoln been a rail-splitter in medieval England he would probably 
have split rails faithfully and well from boyhood to old age. Had 
Richard Arkwright practised the barber’s art six hundred years ago 
he would have been enrolled in the guild of Preston barbers, and 
there would certainly have been no spinning-frame for Sir Henry 
Maine’s stupid democracy to destroy ; had his genius shown itself in 
the invention of an improved shaving-machine, its use would not 
improbably have been forbidden by the jealousy of the guild. The 
fact is that if the predominant power of a few great minds is 
diminished in a democracy, it is because, together with such minds, 
a thousand others are at work contributing to the total result. 
Instead of a few great captains cased in armour or clothed in mine- 
ver wielding the affairs of State and Church, we have many vigorous 
captains of industry, captains of science, captains of education, cap- 
tains of charity and social reform. It is surely for the advantage of 
the most eminent minds that they should be surrounded by men of 
energy and intellect who belong neither to the class of hero-wor- 
shippers nor to the class of valets de chambre. 
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The truth seems to be that with an increased population and the 
multiplicity of interests and influences at play on men, we may expect 
a greater diversity of mental types in the future than could be found 
at any period in the past. The supposed uniformity of society in a 
democratic age is apparent, not real; artificial distinctions are re- 
placed by natural differences ; and within the one great community 
exists a vast number of smaller communities, each having its special 
intellectual and moral characteristics. In the few essentials of social 
order the majority rightly has its way, but within certain broad 
bounds, which are fixed, there remains ample scope for the action of 
a multitude of various minorities. Every thinker may find a hearing 
from a company of men sufficiently large to give him sympathy and 
encouragement. The artist who pursues ideal beauty and the artist 
who studies the naked brutalities of life has each a following of his 
own. The sculptor who carves a cherry-stone draws to himself the 
admirers of such delicate workmanship ; he who achieves a colossus 
is applauded by those who prefer audacity of design. When the 
court gave its tone to literature there might have been a danger of 
uniformity in letters ; when literature was written for “the town” 
its type might be in some measure determined ; but the literature of 
a great people, made up of ploughmen and sailors, shopkeepers and 
artists, mechanics and di/ettanti, priests and lawyers, will be as various 
as are the groups of men who seek in books for knowledge, recreation, 
or delight. 


Let us not imagine that any form of government or any arrange- 


ments of society will produce men of genius. When they happen to 
be born men of genius play their part in the world, but of their 
coming we can still say no more than that the wind bloweth where it 
listeth. We have fallen into an idle way of speaking of a poet or an 
artist as if he were a product of his age; philosophers have provided 
us with a formula—the race, the milieu, and the moment—by which 
to explain his nature and origin. And so we cheat ourselves with 
theories and with words. We may, however, reasonably hope that 
from a population of thirty millions, more brains of superior size and 
quality will come into the world than from a population of ten millions, 
or twenty. And undoubtedly the chance that such brains will be 
developed and matured is better among a people educated and intel- 
lectually alive than among a people ignorant and lethargic. Here 
surely are some unquestionable facts to set against the desponding 
phrases of men of letters who talk of democracy as devoted to 
mediocrity, and foredoomed to intellectual sterility. 

But if there be just grounds for hope, there are also certain 
dangers which must needs cause apprehension. At a time when 
vast multitudes of imperfectly educated readers make their demands 
for instruction and amusement, there is danger that the merely 
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utilitarian or the merely commercial view of literature may prevail. 
Talents and energy are indeed well employed in making knowledge 
easily accessible to a great population. When an eminent scholar 
produces his handbook or primer, which circulates by tens of thou- 
sands, we can have no feeling but one of gratitude and gladness. 
It is well that, by skilful engineering, an abundant supply of good 
water should be brought to our crowded cities from lake or river, 
and that every house should have its tap. The projector of a popular 
series of useful books deserves his reward as a successful engineer in 
the province of science or literature; he must surely be a busy, 
intelligent, and active man. But what were all his engineering works 
without the river or the lake? There, in solitary spaces of the hills, 
far from the stir and smoke, amid the dews and mists, under the 
lonely blue by day and the stars and winds by night, the streams 
have collected which descend as a blessing to the city and the plain. 


‘Child of the clouds, remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 
Thine are the honours of the lofty waste.” 


These useless places on the heights, where no plough is driven 
and no harvest waves, enrich the life of man no less than do the 
richest fields of corn or vine. 

Without assuming the airs of the “superior person,” we cannot 
but note in our newspapers and the humbler periodicals of the day 
some effects not altogether admirable of the democratising of litera- 
ture. We enter a railway carriage; everyone is reading, and the 
chances are that everyone is filling the vacuity of his mind with 
something little, if at all, better than sheer emptiness of thought. 
Only a prig would expect to find the occupant of a railway carriage 
lost in the study of Gibbon’s Deeline and Fall or Spinoza’s Ethics. 
But the railway novel of twenty or thirty years ago, which had some 
literary merit, some coherence of narrative, some grace of feeling, 
has of late been superseded to a great extent, and in its place we 


commonly find the pennyworth of a scandalous chronicle, or some 


hebdomadal collection of jests, flavoured according to the taste of the 
buyer, with much heavy vulgarity or with a spice of appetising 
indecency. In order that no demand should be made on sustained 
attention, the old leading article or essay is in great measure dis- 
placed, and a series of dislocated and disjointed paragraphs or 
sentences fills its room. It is said that Mr. Gladstone, an eminent 
authority on everything, from Genesis to jam, has advised persons 
who take an interest in their digestive processes to bestow two-and- 
thirty bites on each morsel of food. Our caterers nowadays provide 
us with a mincemeat which requires no chewing, and the teeth of a 
man may in due time become as obsolete as those which can still be 
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perceived in the foetal whale. Will the great epic of the democratic 
period, its “ Diviner Comedy” and its ‘‘ New Paradise Regained,” 
be composed in the form of poetical tit-bits? Composed—or should 
we not rather say decomposed; and is not this new vermiculated 
style that of a literature of decomposition ? 

Let us rather hope that the multitude of readers, and especially of 
young readers, will by-and-by find their way to better things. The 
vast circulation of such a series as Cassell’s National Library, in 
which the best of reading can be got for threepence, or of Routledge’s 
Universal Library, or Scott’s Camelot Series, proves that already there 
exists a popular appetite for what is admirable in literature. Indeed 
it may be questioned whether the owners of luxurious libraries often 
turn their attention to some of the works now bought, as we must 
suppose, by the young mechanic or apprentice of the shop, who 
amongst the masterpieces of imaginative literature will find in one 
or other of the series just named Bacon’s Wisdom of the Ancients 
and Dante’s Banquet, More’s Utopia, and Campanella’s City of the Sun, 
Browne’s Religio Medici, and the stoical teaching of Marcus Aurelius 
and Epictetus. 

One of the chief intellectual infirmities of democracy, and one 
which has often attracted notice, is the passion for abstractions, 
We know what a part metaphysical abstractions played in the great 
French Revolution. There were greeds and interests and hatreds, 
indeed, for which abstract ideas and eloquent phrases sometimes pro- 
vided a decent veil ; but there was also, and especially in the bright 
opening days of the Revolution, a genuine delight in what we may 
term, as we please, either “ glittering generalities,” or in Emerson’s 
indignant correction of that expression, “shining ubiquities.” 
Emerson’s countrymen, the people of America, “font beaucoup plus 
souvent usage que les Anglais,” observes Tocqueville, “des idées 
générales et s’y complaisent bien davantage.” Democracy, says 
M. Scherer, is profoundly idealistic. It disdains to study the actual 
nature of things; it has the quality of exciting immoderate fervours 
of hope. It lives upon a few simple ideas; but in truth, “simple 
ideas are sterile ideas.” Not always sterile, I would reply; for 
good or for evil the simple ideas of the French Revolution have 
helped to transform the face of modern Europe. Yet undoubtedly a 
chief duty of the thinker and the man of letters at the present time, 
and in the coming years, must be to save the democracy, if possible, 
from what is anfreitfel i in its own way of thinking and feeling. As 
topics arise which demand the attention of the "people, it will be 
necessary to challenge the current notions, the current phrases, and 

the popular sentiments; it will be necessary to ply the public, willing 
or unwilling, with exact knowledge and well-considered thoughts. 
The state of half-culture which seizes with enthusiasm upon a general 
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principle, regardless of its limitations or relations to other prin- 
ciples, and which is therefore full of impetuosity and self-confidence, 
at once purblind and bold, is a state as dangerous as we can well 
conceive. We must endeavour to meet this half-culture with a culture 
less incomplete, trained to exact methods of thought and observant of 
the details of fact. 

This passion for intellectual abstractions when transferred to the 
literature of imagination becomes a passion for what is grandiose and 
vague in sentiment and in imagery; in religion it becomes what 
Tocqueville noticed as characteristic of democratic societies, a tendency 
to pantheistic forms of faith. The great laureate of European de- 
mocracy, Victor Hugo, exhibits at once the democratic love of abstract 
ideas, the democratic delight in what is grandiose (as well as what is 
grand) in sentiment, and the democratic tendency towards a poetical 
pantheism. An acute French critic, whose recent death we must 
deplore, M. Emile Hennequin, thus exhibits in tabular form some of 
those themes for which Victor Hugo had a special predilection. 


** Sujets abstraits. 
(a) Vers a propos de rien, sujets nuls ; 
(b) Sujets indifférents, vers a propos de tout, versatilité ; 
(c) Développement de lieux communs; 
(d) Humanitarisme, socialisme, optimisme, idéalisme, et panthéisme vagues ; 
(e) Aspects grandioses, mystérieux ou bizarres, de la légende, de Vhistoire 
ou de la vie.” 


Between the “ verses apropos of nothing’”’ and the “ verses apropos 
of everything ”’ lies indeed a stupendous creation of true poetry, all 
brought into being by one marvellous hand. But we shall study 
Victor Hugo’s writings imperfectly and ill if they do not tell us much 
about the dangers as well as much about the glories of the literature 
of a democratic age. There are not a few pages in which he does 
little else than wear magnificently the robes of a courtier of King 
Demos; but literature has simpler, more substantial, perhaps less 
acceptable, work to do than that of satiating the ears of the new grand 
monarch with the rhetoric that has gathered about the great words 
“Progress,” “ Humanity,” “ Liberty,” “ Justice.” 

It is especially the friend and not the enemy of democracy who 
should desire to maintain the superiority of our higher literature to 
the vulgar temptations of the day. If King Demos reign, by all 
means let him have counsellors courageous, stern, and true, rather 
than hysterical or servile flatterers. He, like other kings, is some- 
times stupid, is sometimes gross and materialistic in his tastes, is 
sometimes unjust and greedy, is often a good-natured blunderer or a 
rash sentimentalist. The so-called leaders of the people have seldom 
the courage to lead in any true sense of the word. They commonly 
maintain their position by observing whither the moving multitude 
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tends, and by running to the front with a banner andacry. “They 
may be as able and eloquent as ever,” observes Sir Henry Maine, 
“but they are manifestly listening nervously at one end of a speak- 
ing-tube which receives at its other end the suggestions of a lower 
intelligence.” It is well if they do not become the parasites and 
sycophants of his new Majesty, who, as much as any former poten- 
tate, enjoys the doffing of caps, the prostration of his attendants, and 
the music of courtly adulation. The man of letters who would be 
true to the dignity of his office, the man of letters who would really 
serve King Demos, aiming less than the statesman at immediate 
results, and more at a re-formation of opinion and a new grouping of 
emotions, is under less temptation to be a flatterer. He will not 
assure the sovereign that his breath is sweeter than incense, that all 
great ideas and all generous sentiments have their source in him. He 
willnot play the part of pander to the grosser appetites of the sovereign. 
He will not supply incentives to his evil passions of envy, suspicion, 
malice, cupidity, the lust of power. He will endeavour to illuminate 
the monarch’s better feelings, to direct his ill-informed benevolence 
to useful ends, to train him to a grave regard for what is true and 
substantial, to bring home to him the conviction that self-restraint 
and even self-denial may be at times the glory of a king. 

As the historic method is applied in new directions, and the social 
point of view prevails more than it has hitherto done over the indi- 
vidual, we may expect an increasing study of the facts of social 
evolution, and in all matters which relate to political change, a 
frequent appeal to history. As we loose from our moorings and 
drive before the wind there is indeed a certain unwillingness to look 
backwards, already finding expression in a current phrase which 
describes all things of earlier date than the last general election or 
assembling of Parliament as “matters of ancient history.” But 
when this ancient history is supposed to affect the interests of either 
political party, the leaders quickly furbish up their knowledge or, it 
may be, their ignorance, and discover such parallels and precedents 
and arguments as they require. It is for true students of history, 
patient, disinterested, and exact, to hold in check, chiefly in ways 
that are indirect, the superficial views, the partisan representations, 
the crude generalisations of the amateur sociologist and_ political 
manipulator of half knowledge. ‘The scientific spirit,” it has 
been well said, “is not a triumphant and boastful one, fired with 
a sort of intellectual Chauvinism, seeking polemical distinction and 
a path to promotion in the field of party war.” The scientific spirit 
does not work back through the facts of history in order to find 
the appearance of confirmation for a conjecture of the day or hour; 
it works forward, with a profound sense of the continuity of human 
life, until it touches the events of our own time in their causes. A 
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little history is a dangerous thing—and history as grasped at by the 
politician is almost always a little. From a careful and conscien- 
tious study of the past more perhaps than from anything else, a 
temper of mind is formed which is fitted to hold in check the rash 
ardours of the democratic spirit, a temper of mind at once courageous 
and cautious, strong in serious hopes and free from illusions, faithful 
to the best traditions of our forefathers and not bound in subjection 
to them, but rather pressing forward to those high ends towards 
which they and we together work. 

Those somewhat vague yet potent words, Humanity, Progress, 
Fraternity, which have fired the democratic imagination in the 
present century, are the property of no single nation, and the common 
ardours of the age have introduced a cosmopolitan element into 
literature. The more rapid and freer interchange of ideas, the 
swifter and more powerful flow of waves of sentiment between nations, 
have tended in the same direction, so that amid all their diversities a 
certain community has been established between the several litera- 
tures of Europe. As in the mediwval period a dominant theology 
bound together the intellects of the various countries of the West, so 
now the dominant conceptions of science inhabit English, Italian, 
French, and German brains, and a real society of thinkers, extending 
beyond the limits of any one nation, has come into existence. Yet, 
as it were to counterpoise these influences tending to a cosmopolitan 
mode of thought and feeling, the principle of nationality seems at 
the same time to have acquired increased force. A united Germany 
and a united Italy have given notable demonstrations of its power. 
and the very dismemberment of France has but intensified the 
national self-consciousness. In literature the profound differences 
which have their origin or expression in diverse modes of speech 
must remain, however close be the alliance of nations. The German 
who constructs his sentence in one way can never be master of the 
same intellectual motions as the Frenchman who constructs his 
sentence in another. The use during long centuries of this instru- 
ment, or of that, has called forth and has determined a characteristic 
play of thought. Obviously where there is diversity of tongues the 
principle of nationality cannot fail to assert itself in literature. But 
we may well feel surprise when within the bounds of a single people, 
and within the area possessed by one common language, the literary 
claims of contending nationalities are raised. Shall we in these 
islands of ours, who “speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake,” 
nurse the dream of four separate streams of literature, or shall we 
have our pride and our joy in one noble river broadened and deepened 
by various affluent waters ? 

The question, as it presents itself to one whose home is in Ireland, 
is not an altogether academic one. The present Home Rule move- 
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ment, which professedly would reduce Ireland to a dependency of 
Great Britain, cannot at its present halting-point be called a national] 
movement, in the sense in which the movement of 1848, or the 
Fenian movement, was national. Its strength at the present moment 
in Ireland lies in the fact that it is essentially a struggle which con- 
cerns material interests. Idealists of the type of Thomas Davis, 
who sighed for the time when “the brighter days shall surely come, 

and the sweet old language be heard once more in college, 
mart and senate,” have been thrust contemptuously aside. The 
echoes of the old language, whether sweet or harsh, dwindle in forlorn 
wilds and on rugged headlands of the west. Yet some of the old 
hopes and dreams are not extinct, and we hear from time to time 
plaintive demands for an Irish literature with a special character of 
its own. We read of the enthusiasm with which Welsh bards are 
listened to at the national Kisteddfods ; and perhaps it is a genuine 
enthusiasm, for doubtless the Cymric speech vibrates along nerves 
which are not stirred by our English tongue. And we know how 
vigorous is the spirit of Scottish patriotism, though it may not have 
formulated an express demand in literature. It cannot be alto- 
gether an idle question to ask whether it is possible or desirable 
that separate channels should be cut for the flow of these several 
streams of sentiment in literature. 

Unquestionably our strength springs from the soil in which we 
grow. We are not epiphytes, living upon the air. A literature 
which consciously aims at cosmopolitanism is almost always a litera- 
ture ina period of decline. Yet it is well to remember that the 
spirit of a man may inhabit an ampler space than that in which his 
body lives and moves. ‘Spartam nactus es: hance orna.” Yes, but 
which Sparta is our possession—the land that has fed our bodies, or 
the land that has nourished and enriched our souls? Carlyle, the son 
of a Scotch peasant, and proud of his honourable parentage, had in 
him always much that was derived from his Scottish birth and 
breeding, his Scottish moors and hills, his Scottish religion. But how 
much less fruitful would have been the result for literature if he had 
drawn a circle around his mind corresponding to his physical environ- 
ment, and had admitted within that circle no other thoughts and 
aspirations than those proper to a Scottish literary coterie, or the 
Scottish kirk from which he had gained so much in moral training 
and for the ministry of which he was at one time designed ? In his 
solitude of Craigenputtoch—*a solitude altogether Druidical . . . 
nothing to disturb you with speech, except Arcturus and Orion, and 
the spirit of nature,’ he was really an inhabitant of Weimar, and 
the companion of Goethe and Schiller. Would he have served Scot- 
land better or worse if he had occupied his imagination solely or 
chiefly with memories of Bruce and Wallace, if he had devoted 
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himself to Scottish antiquities, or Scottish history, or Scottish religion, 
regarded from a purely national—that is, a provincial—point of view? 
Was it not better for us all, and better for his own countrymen, 
that he followed the leadings of his genius when it invited him into 
the great world ? 

The national spirit was strong in Carlyle because it worked uncon- 
sciously. He was a Scotchman in the best of all ways, that is, as it 
were, inevitably. The deepest instincts of the man were those of his 
people, and even when his thoughts ranged wide they had intimate 
relations with the faith of his fathers. Whenever the genius of a 
nation is strong it works thus in deep and obscure ways. The attempt 
to whip up deliberately and by artificial means the national spirit in 
literature is evidence of the decay of that spirit. A noble ancestry 
is a source of honourable pride, but it is a pride which maintains 
itself with a quiet dignity; bounce and brag are the tokens of a 
plebeian. And as with individuals, so with a nation. If we really 
belong to an excellent race, we shall prove it by our deeds rather 
than perpetually boast of it with our tongues. 

If there be, indeed, a distinctive genius characterising each of the 
peoples of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, it is highly desirable that 
this should find expression, and that the unity of our literature 
should be a unity possessing as much variety as possible. The 
different strands if twisted together should make up a cord which is 
both strong and delightfully coloured. In Ireland at present, apart 
from the Universities—we must sorrowfully acknowledge the fact— 
little interest is taken in literature; but we can conceive an Irish 
literary movement which should command our deepest interest and 
sympathy ; a movement in which such differences of national 
character as may perhaps exist should manifest themselves not of 
deliberate purpose, but naturally and spontaneously. But if the Irish 
literary movement were to consist in flapping a green banner in the 
eyes of the beholders, and upthrusting a pasteboard ‘sunburst ”’ 
high in air, I, for one, should prefer to stand quietly apart from 
such a movement. In a popular life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
published in Dublin, I read the following poetical exordium: “ Not 
Greece of old in her palmiest days, the Greece of Homer and 
Demosthenes, of /Eschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, of Pericles, 
Leonidas, and Alcibiades, of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, of Solon 
and I.yeurgus, of Apelles and Praxiteles, not even this Greece, 
prolific as she was in sages and heroes, can boast such a lengthy 
bead-roll as Ireland can of names worthy of the immortality of 
history.” How partial, then, have been the awards of history ! 
How true the saying that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men! And how modest the writer of this life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, to set forth the bead-roll of Greece in such ample detail 
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and to throw the veil of a general statement over the glories of his 
native land! If in the Irish literary movement we are to step to 
such a tune as this, I think on the whole I should rather fall out of 
the ranks, or even step to music as paltry as that of “Rule 
Britannia.” 

Not that I have any of Captain Macmorris’s sensitiveness. ‘What 
ish my nation? Who talks of my nation?” We are well content 
to be known as the fellow-countrymen of those Irishmen and West 
Britons, Goldsmith and Burke. ‘It may not,” says one of George 
Eliot’s characters, ‘‘ be good luck to be born a woman, but one gets 
used toit froma baby.” And in like manner it may not be altogether 
good luck, from a literary point of view, to be born an Irishman, but 
one gets used to it. It seems alike absurd to be proud or to be 
ashamed of the fact. But I confess that I am not ambitious of in- 
tensifying my intellectual or spiritual brogue. If national character 
be really strong and vivid it will show itself, although we do not 
strive to be national with malice prepense ; it will show itself, whether 
we occupy ourselves with an edition of Sophocles or of Cicero, or with 
a song of the deeds of Cuchullain or the love and sorrow of Deirdre. 
No folly can be greater than that of fancying that we shall strengthen 
our literary position by living exclusively in our own ideas, and 
showing ourselves inhospitable to the best ideas of other lands. Nor 
is that hospitality the finest which constrains the guest to assume 
the garb and adopt the manners of his entertainers. The shock of 
strangeness is inspiriting. Every great literary movement of 
modern Europe has been born from the wedlock of two peoples. So 
the great Elizabethan literature sprang from the love-making of 
England with Italy; the poetry of the early part of the nineteenth 
century from the ardour aroused in England by the opening promise 
of the French revolution. Surely an Irish man of letters may be 
engaged in work in the truest sense patriotic if he endeavours to 
bring into his country the best ideas from Irance, from Germany, 
from the old world of classical learning, from the living world of 
nature, or from some fresh exploration of the mind of man, even 
though the word “ Ireland” be not for ever shrilling on his lips. We 


should be far better patriots if, instead of singing paans about Irish 


genius, we were to set ourselves to correct some of the defects of 
Irish intellect. Let an Irish poet teach his countrymen to write a 
song free from rhetoric, free from false imagery, free from green 
tinsel, and with thoroughly sound workmanship in the matter of 
verse, and he will have done a good and a needful thing. Let an 
Irish prose writer show that he can be patient, exact, just, enlightened, 
and he will have done better service for Ireland, whether he treats 
of Irish themes or not, than if he wore shamrocks in all his button- 
holes and had his mouth for ever filled with the glories of Brian the 
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Brave. Let an Irish antiquary study the relics of his native land 
with all the resources of modern science, viewing these interesting 
remains from the central and not merely from a provincial stand- 
point, and he will lead us towards the truth instead of plunging us in 
folly and illusion. We cannot create a school of Irish men of genius— 
poets are born, not made—but what we can do is this: we can try to 
secure for Ireland the advantage of possessing a school of honest and 
skilled craftsmen in literature. Out of this school of craftsmen now 
and again a man of genius may arise, strong and sane because he has 
sprung from a race of intelligent and patient workmen, and because 
he feels their influence surrounding him. 

Such a body of trained scholars should be the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of a democratic age, an upper ten thousand of workers. It 
will include in large proportion those whose studies are scientific, 
and who influence literature only indirectly. Their influence, although 
indirect, is far from unimportant. There are not wanting persons 
who assure us that the pursuit of scientific studies must in the end 
prove injurious, if not fatal, to the higher forms of literature. M. 
Paul Bourget, himself a poet, in his dialogue, Seience et Poésie, 
argues, through the lips of one of the speakers who seems to express, 
in part at least, his own opinions, that Poetry can no longer be an 
instrument or envoy of truth, and that it must more and more confine 
itself to the domain of sensibility, while its rival, Science, takes pos- 
session more and more of the domain of intelligence. M. Scherer is 
assured that if poetry lives, it will only be as the private cult of rare 
individuals ; the people has ceased, he says, to believe in poetry. 
“Tt will soon be with poetry as with religious painting or classical 
tragedy ; a Flandrin, a Rachel only make us feel the more strongly 
that such forms of art exist by an artificial convention, that the 
pleasure which they bring us is an affaire d’archaisme.” A writer in 
our own country, of whom we may say that she has been herself, as 
Mill said of Charles Kingsley, one of the good influences of the age, 
Miss F. P. Cobbe, lately accepted a brief in the case of Literature, 
Religion, and Morals, versus Science, and she conducted her pleadings 
with remarkable vivacity: ‘‘ When science,” she bids us believe, 
“ike poverty—comes in at the door, art—like love—flies out of 
the window.” Her pleadings against the scientific spirit of the age 





reminded me that I had myself, a good many years ago, written 
something from a different point of view, maintaining that the great 
ideas of modern science were not without a noble inspiration for 
poetry ; and it led me to consider whether, having then joined in 
the choral ode which celebrates science, I ought not now to sing a 
palinode. Miss Cobbe prophesies like a lively Cassandra. And 
then comes Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his posthumous volume of 
Essays, with a promise on behalf of poetry which is more deadly 
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than a threat. The future of poetry, he says, is immense ; in poetry 
our race will find, as time goes on, an ever surer and surer stay. 
And why? Because criticism and science having deprived us of all 
old faiths and traditional dogmas, poetry, which attaches itself to the 
idea, will take the place of religion and philosophy, or what now 
pass for such, and will console and sustain those who, but for it, 


would be forlorn. A pale hospital nurse attending the bed of 
scepticism—such, it would seem, is the Muse henceforth to be. She 
will speak soothing sentences and administer the tonic draught. And 
the palsied man will cling to her all the more because he is well 
assured that henceforward no divine stranger will ever come and say, 
in words of sacred cheer, “ Rise, take up thy bed, and walk.” 

We shall do well, in glancing at this subject, to bear in mind the 
well-known distinction made by De Quincey between the literature 
of knowledge and the literature of power. The function of the 
first is to teach; the function of the second is to move: the first 
is a rudder, the second an oar or a sail. If we were to embark ona 
voyage, we should find that both rudder and sail have their uses, 
Between the two divisions of literature spoken of by De Quincey lies 
a kind of writing which occupies a considerable space in our own day 
and has an important work to do—the literature of criticism. It is 
concerned neither wholly with knowledge nor wholly with emotions; 
it has both to feel and to know: it tries at once to enlighten the 
intellect and to quicken and refine the sensibility. 

There is another distinction to be observed if we would arrive at 
any sound conclusion with respect to the influence of science on 
literature. We must distinguish between scientific results and 
scientific methods. The conclusions of science may be fruitful 
for literature now, or may become so when they have passed into 
the general consciousness, and yet the mental processes which 
lead to such conclusions may tend to disqualify the mind for 
the enjoyment of poetry and art. If this be the case, we must 
regard a man of science who transforms himself into “a machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of fact”’ (the words 
are Darwin’s), as one who submits to a personal loss in order to pro- 
cure some valuable prize for his country or his race. The doctrines 
which we associate with the name of Mr. Darwin may prove indis- 
pensable to those who desire to have an intelligent and coherent view 
of the world we live in; they may form an essential part of the 
Weltanschauung of the future, a Weltanschauung which may be as 
needful for the poet as the man of science. This seems not unlikely 
to come to pass. And yet we have been told by Mr. Darwin him- 
self in a remarkable passage, which Miss Cobbe, kindliest of devil’s 
advocates, does not fail to quote, that after the age of thirty certain 
of his faculties began to suffer an atrophy caused by disuse ; that his 
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great delight in poetry and painting and music constantly waned. 
“ Now for many years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry. I have 
also almost lost my taste for pictures or music.” Mr. Darwin’s 
experience is probably by no means singular, There are times when 
humanity needs an organ or a function more than a complete man. 
When the Angelical Doctor at dinner with the King of France fell 
into a muse, and struck the table with his fist as the light of an argu- 
ment fatal to the Manichees flashed across his brain, he showed him- 
self deficient in good manners ; but such a power of self-abstraction 
was a condition without which the Swmnma could not have been 
written. When St. Bernard, hearing his fellow-travellers speak of 
Lake Leman, on whose banks he had journeyed the whole day, 
asked, “‘ But where is the lake?” he showed himself highly insen- 
sible to natural beauty ; but had the saint not been from boyhood 
mire cogitativus, Abelard might have come and conquered at the 
Council of Sens. There have been times when, in order to keep 
alive the moral and spiritual tradition in a world of luxury and lust, 
it was necessary for men to fly to the desert and forget the joys of 
domestic life and all the pleasures of colour and of song. We 
honour the saints who put out the right eye in order that they might 
save what was more precious for the world’s uses than even an eye. 
Let us also honour the ascetic of science, whose inductions have helped 
us to know the laws of the world, if not aright, yet at least less 
erroneously. 

The results of scientific study are in no respect antagonistic to 
literature, though they may profoundly modify that view of the 
world which has hitherto found in literature an imaginative expres- 
sion. The conceptions of a great cosmos, of the reign of law in 
nature, of the persistence of force, of astronomic, geologic, biologic 
evolution, have in them nothing which should paralyse the emotions 
or the imagination. To attempt indeed a poetical De Rerum Natura 
at the present moment were premature; but when these and other 
scientific conceptions have become familiar, they will form an 
accepted, intellectual background from which the thoughts and feel- 
ings and images of poetry will stand out quite as effectively as they 
stood out from the antiquated cosmology of the Middle Ages. 
Although, however, scientific conclusions may in the end subserve 
literature, it is certain that the methods and processes of science, and 
those employed in what De Quincey terms the literature of power, 
are essentially different. Such literature is nothing if it is not 
personal ; it expresses the thoughts, passions, and imaginings of an 
individual. Science aims at excluding whatever is peculiar to the 
individual: he must not read himself into the phenomena; his 
vision must be free from the mists of sentiment ; his imagination is 
of use only in shaping an hypothesis to be verified by subsequent 
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inquiry or in varying the experiments by which he may attain to 
new objective facts. The literature of power, if it is to deserve the 
name, must adhere to its own methods, unseduced by the glamour 
which at present surrounds the words science and scientific. When M. 
Zola appears as the champion of what he styles the Experimental 
Romance, and when he professes to practise in literature the methods 
of the eminent physiologist, Claude Bernard, he is in truth a char- 
latan juggling with words. It would please him to crown himself 
at once with the glory of science and the glory of letters. The 
personality of the writer of experimental romance, he tells us, is to 
be found in the fact that he starts, like the scientific investigator, 
with an hypothesis, or a general idea, which is presently to be veri- 
fied or rejected ; he puts his characters into motion in a certain 
environment; their behaviour in this way or that constitutes an 
experiment and establishes or overthrows the d pyiori hypothesis. 
“This it is,” he says, ‘‘ which constitutes the experimental romance ; 
to be master of the mechanism of human phenomena, to exhibit the 
springs of intellectual and sensual manifestations as they are explained 
to us by physiology, under the influences of heredity and environing 
circumstances ;-then to exhibit the man living in the social milieu 
which he has himself created, which he modifies from day to day, 
and in the midst of which he experiences in his turn a continual 
transformation.” What is true in this is not new. Richardson and 
Fielding practised the method, as far as it is a legitimate method, 
just as much as does the author of L’ Assommoir. What is new is 
the pretence of scientific experiment where none exists. 

Experimental romance is then a misnomer; but a title which has 
been applied to M. Zola and his group, * the school of observation,” 
goes nearer the mark. And undoubtedly the scientific tendencies of 
the age have led us to value, and even to overvalue, the results of the 
mere observation of external phenomena. Yet a reaction from the 
vague idealism of writers whose inspiration was drawn from the 
democratic abstractions—Progress, Humanity, Liberty, Fraternity, 
and the like—was inevitable, and has not been wholly unserviceable. 
Let the school of observation but do its work more thoroughly, and 
we shall again be in presence of the nobler facts of human life as 
well as the baser, and perceive the glory of our manhood together 
with the shame. What the fruits of this higher realism in literature 
may be, we can divine from the perusal of such works as Anna Kare- 
nina and War and Peace. 

The literature of power may indeed be stimulated by the scientific 
spirit of the age to make more exact and thorough observations of 
external nature and the varieties of human life, and so to complete its 
preliminary studies ; but it must adhere to its own methods. If a 
writer possess a powerful individuality, and can affix to every piece 
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he produces his ineffaceable sign manual, he may bring this into 
relief by a certain air of scientific disinterestedness and impassivity. 
So it is with the chief of living French poets, M. Leconte de Lisle. 
We are all the more sensible of the peculiar character of his genius 
because he seems to submit himself with such a patient study to his 
object, while in fact the object is being moulded in his shaping 
hands. He has indeed learnt something from science, but he 
assumes no false airs, and he loyally adheres to the processes proper 
to art. 

But although the literature of power cannot adopt the methods of 
science, it is to a great extent otherwise with the literature of know- 
ledge. ‘Thus in our own day we have seen the rise of a school of 
historians who are too scientific, in the true sense of the word, to 
pretend that they are masters of a science of history. They have 
lost something, perhaps, in no longer conceiving a history as a work 
of art, as a passionate drama, or as a gallery of portraits. They have 
not produced, and cannot by their methods produce, a Thucydides or 
a Tacitus. But the gains have outbalanced the loss. They are 
patient and indefatigable in research. They labour in original 
sources as the geologist among his strata or the comparative anato- 
mist among his vertebrates and invertebrates. They endeavour to 
lay aside prejudice and passion, in order that they may see things as 
they are. They recognise the continuity of human history. They 
treat no portion of the past with scorn. They do not dress up the 
men of past ages in the costumes or the ideas of to-day. They study 
the action of great but obscure social forces and discover in them the 
causes of those conspicuous events which alone attract the attention 
of superficial observers. In a word, living at a time when the scien- 
tific spirit is dominant, they appropriate to their own uses some of 
the methods of science and cultivate certain habits of mind which 
may be described as scientific. And great has been the gain for their 
special study, great the gain for us all. 

In the literature of criticism the influence of science has brought 
loss and gain. Sainte-Beuve mourned over the disappearance of the 
circle of ‘ studious amateurs” in literature, vibrating to the finest 
and most fugitive impressions. But he does not deny that the time 
has come when we must gird up our loins courageously for a series of 
steadfast and laborious marches. No one demonstrated more admir- 
ably than Sainte-Beuve himself that it is possible to reconcile /a 
critique de gout and la critique naturelle ; no one gave happier examples 
of that kind of criticism which, while remaining a delicate art yet 
knows how to take advantage of all the inductions of science and all 
the acquisitions of history.’ He found his happiness in exquisite 
studies of literary natural history and literary physiology, and in re- 


(1) Nouveaux Lundis, ix. pp. 84, 85. 
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producing trom ample stores of knowledge and with the finest tact 
an image of this or that environment which has aided the develop- 


ment of genius. Yet he cannot forbear from uttering a light sigh 
us he thinks of days when it was possible to taste and dwell upon 
the flavour of the fruit without discussing all the conditions of soil 
and climate which reared the plant and matured the sap. In a 
characteristic passage he makes his “last complaint,” half serious, 
half playful, against the inevitable which he is fully prepared to 
accept :— 


‘* Where is that vanished time in which, even though one were an author 
and professional man of letters, it was not essential to engage in so many 
trains of reasoning and observe such learned ceremonies ; when the impression 
on a reader’s mind came easily, and took complete possession of him without 
an effort, as at the theatre the play engages and interests the amateur plea- 
santly seated in his stall; when we could read Ancients and Moderns lying on 
our bed like Horace in the dog-days, or stretched ona sofa like Gray, murmur- 
ing to ourselves that such pleasure was better than the joys of Paradise or 
Olympus ; the time when we walked in the shade, reading, like that excellent 
Dutchman, who could not conceive, he said, greater happiness here below at 
the age of fifty than to saunter through a lovely country, book in hand, some- 
times closing it, without passion, without desire, yielding oneself wholly to 
ineditation ; the time when, like Meissonier’s /teader, in our solitary chamber, 
on a Sunday afternoon, by the open window in its frame of honeysuckle, we 
read some book which seemed for the season our only love. Happy age, where 
is it flown ¥ Nothing truly is less like it than to be forever on the thorns as 
we are nowadays when we read—than to be on our guard at every step, to ques- 
tion ourselyes without end; to ask whether this is the right text, whether there 
is not some alteration here, whether the author whom we should enjoy did not 
take this in a different way, whether he copied from actual things or invented, 
whether he is original and in what way, whether he has been faithful to his 
genius and to his race, . . . with a thousand other questions which spoil pleasure, 
breed doubt, make you rub your forehead, compel you to run to your library, 
to climb to the highest shelves, to tumble over all your books, to consult, to 
inspect, to become in a word an artisan or a labouring man instead of a delicate 
voluptuary or a fastidious amateur, who inhales the spirit of things, and takes 
only what may suit him and gratify his taste. Epicurism of culture, forever 
lost I fear ; henceforth forbidden assuredly to every critic ; last religion of those 
for whom no other survived ; last honour and last virtue of a Hamilton anda 
Petronius, how truly I conceive you, how much I regret you, even while I 
combat you, and while I forswear you!”’! 


We cannot do things by halves. Literary research, like historical 
research, must be exact and thorough or it is of little worth. It has 
opened new regions and buried ages for our study; yes, and for our 
enjoyment. It has illuminated the past. It has widened our sym- 
pathies. It has substituted for that dogmatic criticism which pro- 
nounced imperious judgments a new natural history of poets and 
prose-writers. Our library has become a kind of museum, in which 
specimens of the various species are arranged and classified. What 
we had read any way for our pleasure we must now study in chrono- 


(1) Nouveaux Lundis, ix. pp. 86, 87. 
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logical sequence, so that we may observe and follow a development. 
We reconstruct our author’s environment, we investigate his origins. 
All this is well; yet subject to one condition—that we do not forget 
the end of study in the means, that we somehow and at some time 
get beyond the apparatus. It is well to know that the vine belongs 
to the natural order ritacce ; that it prefers an open soil with good 
drainage ; that it has pentamerous flowers; that the fruit is two- 
celled and four-seeded; and that the juice contains bitartrate of 
potash and tartrate of lime. But all this we might know although 
we had never tasted the grape or drunk a cup of wine. The student 
of chemistry may find as interesting a subject of analysis in a bottle 
ot that claret which bears the venerable name of an eminent and 
versatile statesman as in a bottle of the rarest vintage ; but wine has 
other uses than that of affording a field for analysis. It rejoices the 
heart of man, and this quality of the juice of the grape deserves at 
least a certain degree of attention. 

There is undoubtedly a danger that in accumulation, arrangement, 
observation, analysis, induction, we may lose some of the finer spirit 
of literature. With the great French critic from whom I have 
quoted such a danger could not exist. No wine-taster had a finer 
palate than that incomparable old taster of the vintages of literature, 
Sainte-Beuve. His intellect was not dogmatic; he did not read to 


confirm a theory; he did not force things, as his fellow-countryman, 


M. Taine does, to become mere illustrations of a doctrine; he would 
hardly, like M. Hennequin, push scientific criticism to the point at 
which it conjecturally explores the ‘third frontal convolution” in 
the ‘‘cerebral organism” of a great poet; he carried his weight 
of erudition lightly and gracefully. There is life and not mere 
arrangement in all that he has written. Acquisition of intellec- 
tual property is admirable, but only on condition that we are the 
masters and not the slaves of our possessions. “ Reading,’’ Edmund 
Burke wrote in a letter of advice to his son, “and much read- 
ing, is good. But the power of diversifying the matter infinitely 
in your own mind, and of applying it on every occasion that arises, 
is far better; so don’t suppress the vivida vis.” That we may lose 
ourselves in materials is the danger of our time. No word of counsel 
is more to the purpose at the present day than Burke’s word. Let 
knowledge and erudition do their perfect work, only let us see that 
they do not suppress but rather subserve the spirit of life within us. 


Epwarp DownpeEn. 
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Tue sixth section of this book has something in it of the Contempla- 
tions, but more of the Chansons des Rues et des Bois; and in grace and 
in strength of expression and of thought it is worthy of comparison 
with either. The “roman en trois sonnets” is perhaps even finer in 
its mixture of serious humour and frank irony with boyish passion 
and adolescent fancy than any of the most ideal and realistic poems 
in the collection last mentioned. 


‘« Fille de mon portier! l’Erymanthe sonore 
Devant vous sentirait tressaillir ses pins verts ; 
L’Horeb, dont le sommet étonne l’univers, 
Inclinerait son cédre altier qu’un peuple adore.” 


The other poems of childish or juvenile emotions or experiences 
are equally perfect in their graver and lighter shades or tones of 
expression. They belong to a class which is not represented in the 
poet’s earlier volumes: their mixture of emotion with observation, 
of ideal with physical imagination or experience, seems rather to 


challenge contrast than comparison with the more seriously contem- 


plative style which denotes an earlier stage in the work or the 
thought or the feeling of the writer. Nothing in that style can be 
more complete or more charming than these verses—which bear the 


date of 1835. 


‘** Vois-tu, mon ange, il faut accepter nos douleurs. 

L’amour est comme la rosée 

Qui luit de mille feux et de mille couleurs 
Dans l’ombre ot l’aube I’a posée ; 

tien n’est plus radieux sous le haut firmament. 

De cette goutte d’eau qui rayonne un moment 

N’approchez pas vos yeux que tant de splendeur charme. 
De loin, c’était un diamant ; 
De prés, ce n’est plus qu’une larme.” 


But the poetry which sensualists might condemn as sentimental has 
scarcely such clearness of outline or such perfection of colour as the 
poetry which sentimentalists might condemn as sensual. The noble 
and simple treatment of natural passion or instinct, impossible alike 
to the grovelling bigot and to the grovelling libertine, may evoke 
frowns on the one hand and sneers on the other: for neither can 
be expected to appreciate the spirit and the sense of such lines as 
these. 
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‘« Sa tendre obéissance était haute et sereine ; 
Elle savyait se faire esclave et rester reine, 
Supréme grace! et quoi de plus inattendu 
Que d’ayoir tout donné sans avoir rien perdu ! 


Elle yous caressait avec de la lumiére ; 

La nudité des pieds fait la marche plus fiére 
Chez ces étres pétris d’idéale beauté ; 

Il lui venait dans l’ombre au front une clarté 
Pareille 4 la nocturne auréole des pdles ; 

A travers les baisers, de ses blanches épaules 
On croyait voir sortir deux ailes lentement; 
Son regard était bleu, d’un bleu de firmament ; 
Et c’était la grandeur de cette femme étrange 
Qu’en cessant d’étre vierge elle devenait ange.” 


And the grace and the charm of these equally divine and human 
verses are not more wonderful or more perfect than the grace of 
expression and the charm of humour which animate the more fanciful 
poems expressive of boyish impulse or of dreamy adolescence. Even 
the delightful record of the infantine couple who alighted at the 
Holly-tree Inn and made it immortal is not more delightful—or more 
lamentable in its catastrophe—than this most perfect little poem 


‘“« J’atteignais l’age austére ot l’on est fort en theme, 
Ou l’on cherche, enivré, l’on ne sait quel parfum, 
Afin de pouvoir dire éperdiment: Je t’aime! 

Quelqu’un. 


“* J’entrais dans ma treiziéme année. O feuilles vertes! 

Jardins! croissance obscure et douce du printemps ! 

Et j’aimais Hermina, dans l’ombre. Elle avait, certes, 
ITuit ans. 


‘* Parfois, bien qu'elle fit a jouer occupée, 
J’allais, muet, m’asseoir prés d’elle, avec ferveur, 
Et je la regardais regarder sa poupée, 
téveur. 


‘¢ Tl est une heure étrange ot l’on sent l’ame naitre ; 
Un jour, j’eus comme un chant d’aurore au fond du cocur. 
Soit, pensai-je, avancons, parlons! c’est l’instant d’étre 
Vainqueur ! 


‘‘ Je pris un air profond, et je lui dis:—Minette, 

: Unissons nos destins. Je demande ta main.— 

| Elle me répondit par cette pichenette : 
—Gamin!” 





Such is life—as Mrs. Harris long since observed; but happily it 


| is not likewise “the end of all things.” In the next lyric the lover 
has wellnigh come to years of indiscretion: but the perfect and 


wonderful mastery of verse which does into words the emotion of 
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this only less innocent intrigue is no less evident in every line and 
in the turn of every stanza. 


J’étais le songeur qui pense, 
Elle était loiseau qui fuit ; 
Je ladorais en silence, 

lle m’aimait a grand bruit. 


‘ Quand dans quelque haute sphére 
Je croyais planer vainqueur, 
Je l’entendais en bas faire 
Du vacarme dans mon cour. 


* Mais je reprenais mon songe 
Et je ladorais toujours, 
Crédule au divin mensonge 
Des roses et des amours. 


‘ Les profondeurs constellées, 
L’aube, la lune qui nait, 
Amour, me semblaient mélées 
Aux rubans de son bonnet.” 


If ever there should seem—I do not say that there ever seems to 
me—to be any touch of monotony or any tediousness of repetition in 
the innumerable studies of early love or adolescent fancy which we 
owe to the retrospective or imaginative author of Les Chansons des 
Rues et des Bois, there is certainly no deduction of the kind to be 
made from the enjoyment with which all fit and competent readers 
must receive any fresh instalment of his no less innumerable studies 
after nature—of such, more especially, as this one, taken 


** Dans les ravins oi mai plein de roses abonde. 
La les papillons blancs et les papillons bleus, 
Ainsi que le divin se méle aux fabuleux, 
Vont et viennent, croisant leurs essors gais et lestes, 
Si bien qu’on les prendrait pour des lueurs célestes. 


> + * * 


‘ J’aime la vision de ces réalités ; 
La vie aux yeux sereins luit de tous les cétés ; 
La chanson des foréts est d’une douceur telle 
Que, si Phébus l’entend quand, réveur, il dételle 
Ses chevaux las souvent au point de haleter, 
Il s’arréte, et fait signe aux muses d’écouter.”’ 


English readers will be reminded by the following extract of one 
of Mr. Browning’s most perfect and pathetic minor poems. 


‘* Cela la désennuie: elle vit toute seule, 
Elle est pauvre et travaille, elle n’est pas bégueule ; 
Elle échange de loin, et pour se reposer, 
Un regard, et parfois, de la main, un baiser 
Ayec un yoisin, seul aussi dans sa mansarde. 
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Lt c'est étrange comme un baiser qu’on hasarde 
Sait son chemin, et comme il a le don vainqueur 
De partir de la bouche et @’arriver au coeur. 

% . . P 


Kit peut-¢tre jamais ne se parlera-t-on. 

Car Pamour ¢ébauché quelquefois se prolonge 
Dans la nuée au point de finir par un songe, 
Et souvent, au moment ott l’on croyait tenir 
Une espérance, on voit que c’est un souvenir.” 


It seems irreverent and stupid to select and to curtail, to omit and 


to prefer, when dealing with such poems as these; but no one could 
venture to mutilate by partial citation the following divine verses. 


“CE QUE DIT CELLE QUI N’A PAS PARLI 


*T/énigme ne dit pas son mot; 
Les fléches d’or ont des piqtres 
Dont on ne parle pas tout haut; 
Souvent, sous les branches obscures, 


‘* Plus d'un tendre oiseau se perdit. 
Vous m’avez souvent dit: je t’aime ! 
lit je ne vous l’ai jamais dit. 

Vous prodiguiez le cri supréme, 


** Je refusais ’ayeu profond. 
Le lac bleu sous la lune réve, 
lit, muet, dans la nuit se fond. 
L’eau se tait quand l’astre se léve. 


‘* T,/,avez-vous donc trouvé mauvais ? 
En se taisant le coour se creuse, 
Et, quand vous étiez 1a, j’avais 
Le doux tremblement d’étre heureuse 
** Vous parliez trop, moi pas assez. 
I, amour commence par de ’ombre > 
Les nids, du grand jour sont blessés ; 
Les choses ont leur pudeur sombre. 


** Aujourd’hui—comme, au vent du soir, 
L’arbre tristement se balance! 
Vous me quittez, n’ayant pu voir 
Mon ‘ime a travers mon silence. 


‘Soit! nous allons nous séparer. 
—Oh! comme la forét soupire !- 
Demain qui me verra pleurer 
Peut-étre yous yerra sourire. 


**Ce doux mot qu’il faut effacer 
—Je t’aime—aujourd’hui me déchire. 
Vous le disiez sans le penser, 
Moi je le pensais sans le dire.” 
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A more absolutely perfect piece of work than that was never 
wrought by human hand. Its tender simplicity, its translucent 
depth of pathos, its sweetness and its truthfulness, may be felt on a 
first reading ; but its marvellous quality of execution, the subtle 
magic of its style, the incomparable and instinctive choice of phrase 
which makes a miracle of every line, can only and can hardly be 
appreciated in full after longer and more loving study than any but 
the masterpieces of lyric poetry deserve and require and reward. 

The fancy and the melody, the grace of form and the freshness of 
feeling, which distinguish the ten poems following on this one, bear 
evidence for the thousandth time to the exuberance of inspiration, 
the inexhaustible and joyous energy of song, perceptible alike in the 
latest and in the earliest work of Victor Hugo. Like the kings of 
painting, he can make of the commonest model an angelic or a 
queenly figure without the least transgression of fidelity to truth. 
The touches of romantic or imaginative suggestion which relieve the 
realism of his studies do not impair the lifelike simplicity of their 
general effect. Musset could no more have given such nobility of 
tone to the sketch of a girl than could Béranger; yet no Lisette or 
Mimi Pinson is more actually alive than the Thérése whom a greater 
poct has glorified and transfigured by such verses as these. 

“¢ Quel destin traversera-t-elle ? 
Quelle ivresse ? quelle douleur ? 
Elle n’en sait rien; cette belle 
Rit, et se coiffe dune fleur. 


‘Elle s’ébat comme les cygnes; 
Et sa chevelure et sa yoix 
It son sourire seraient dignes 
De la fauve grandeur des bois.” 


But at every leaf we turn we come upon some passage of beauty 
as rare as this; the eye is caught again, the attention is solicited 
anew, by some equally magnificent or lovely touch of genius. 


‘¢ Aux instants ot les coours se parlent sans rien dire, 
Il voyait s’éclairer de pudeur et d’amour, 
Comme une eau qui refléte un ciel d’ombre et de jour, 
Ton visage pensif, tour a tour pale et rose ; 
Et souvent il sentait, 6 la divine chose ! 
Dans ce doux abandon, des anges seuls connu, 
Se poser sur son pied ton pied charmant et nu.” 


From the radiant Jdy/le de Floriane I venture to take two jewels 
for sample of all contained in the seven golden caskets of this poem. 


‘‘ Les bleuets la trouvaient belle ; 
L’air vibrait; il est certain 
Qu’on était fort épris d’elle 
Dans le tréfle et dans le thym. 
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‘*Comme elle était familicre 
Avec les bois d’ombre emplis! 
—Pardieu, disait un vieux lierre, 
Je lai vue autrefois lys!” 


It is impossible to say whether the matchless grace of touch and 
the living impulse of melody common to all these poems alike ar 
more evident in such lighter notes as these or in the graver music 
of such stanzas as the following. 


‘La, le soir, 4 Vheure ot tout penche 
Ou Dieu bénit, 
Oud le feuille baise la branche, 
L’aile le nid, 
‘ Tous ces objets saints qui nous vir 
Dans nos beaux jours, 
Et qui, tout palpitants, soupirent 
De nos amours, 


‘* Tous les chers hétes du bois sombre 
Pensif et doux, 
Avant de s’endormir, dans l’ombre, 
Parlent de nous.” 


That the poems dealing with the passion or even with the fancy 
r the vision of love which belong to the later years of the life of 
Victor Hlugo are more vivid and fervent in their treatment of the 
subject chosen or their translation of the feeling expressed than the 
contemplative and elegiac verses of his youth, or even of his carlier 
manhood and middle age, is a fact which no student can possibly 
overlook, or can rationally refuse to accept as singular and sugges- 
tive. Many remarks might be made on it, and many inferences 
might be drawn from it; but to me it seems simply a proof of the 
truth that the foree of imagination and the power of expression 
must needs increase and grow up together, as in Shakespeare’s case 
they so evidently did, whether or not the more ardent and actual 
passions or emotions of the writer may survive or may subside. But 
in any case no more enchanting and superb submission to the advance 
of time was ever made, or was ever cast into sweeter notes of sighing 


or laughing music, than in the divine levity and the smiling resig- 
nation of these three stanzas. 


‘‘ Horace, et toi, vieux La Fontaine, 
Vous avez dit: Il est un jour 
Ou le coeur qui palpite a peine 
Sent comme une chanson lointaine 
Mourir la joie et fuir l’amour.! 


(1) I cannot refrain from the observation that they never can have said that: for the 
‘who could do so even now would be the equal—would have caught the spirit and 
OL. XLV. N.S. O 
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‘© poétes, amour réclame 
Quand vous dites: ‘ Nous n’aimons plus, 
Nous pleurons, nous n’avyons plus d’ame, 
Nous cachons dans nos coeurs suns flamme 
Cupidon goutteux et perclus.’ 

‘‘Le temps d’aimer jamais ne passe ; 

Non, jamais le cceur n’est fermé! 
Hélas! vieux Jean, ce qui s’efface, 
Ce qui s’en va, mon doux Horace, 


C’est le temps ot l’on est aime. 


To some, perhaps to many students of the greatest poet of our 
age, the seventh division of this book will give yet keener and more 
various delight than all the rest. All will rejoice in the gift of a 
third echo song as perfect and as brilliant in its music as the jester’s 
song in Cromwell and even as La Chasse du Burgrare itself. Gautier 
observed long since that the mastery of the master’s hand, its instine- 
tive touch of the right note, was as infallible and as exquisite in such 
metrical sports and whimsies as in the gravest and the loftiest forms 
of verse. The last two stanzas of La Blanche Aminte would suffice 
to prove it. 

‘‘TLongtemps le sérail infidéle 
D’elle 
Parla, puis de ses cheveux blonds 
Longs, 


‘* Les blanches qu’a Chypre on rencontré 
Contre, 
Et les noires de Visapour 
Pour.” 


And from Le Prince Fainéant, at the first opening of his lazy lips, 
we get a fresh echo of the swelling and rolling music, dancing like 
a wave and ringing like a trumpet, which fired all hearts and took 
all ears with rapture, now sixty years ago, in Le Pas d’ Armes du Roi 
Jean. 

But the next poem has no parallel that I can remember in all the 
vast and various universe of poetry created by the fiat /ux of Victor 
Hugo. The radiant loveliness of every detail serves to intensify and 
vivify the suggestive darkness of the close. Never was the beauty 
of jewels so delicately rendered into gemlike words as here. 

“Que fait lorfévre ? Il achéve 
Quelque anneau mystérieux. 
Sa boutique semble un réve 
Qu’emplissent de vagues yeux ; 


echoed the voice—of Victor Hugo. The cynical resignation of the courtier who felt 
that “he had had his share of fun, his share of eating and drinking, and now it was 
time for him to take himself off,” never cast itself into such music; and the childlike 
simplicity of the immortal fabulist, whomPall children not ignorant of his charm will 
always love and honour, never struck so full a chord or touched so deep a note as this. 
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“ L’opale est une prunelle, 
Ia turquoise est un regard ; 
Ia flamme tremble éternelle 
Dans l’coil du rubis hagard. 


«< 


I,’émeraude en sa facette 

Cache une ondine au front clair: 
La vicomtesse de Cette 

Avait les yeux verts de mer. 


‘* Te diamant sous son voile 
Réve, des cieux ébloui; 
Il regarde tant Vétoile 
Que létoile entre dans lui. 
**T’ambre est une larme austére : 
Le saphir au chaste feu 
Kst devenu bleu sous terre 
Tant il a contemplé Dieu. 


‘* Une femme chez l’orfévre 
KNntre, sourire éclatant ; 


Les paroles sur sa léyre 


> 4 aol 
Battent de Vaile en chantant. 


** Elle porte un chale a palmes, 
Un chapeau rose charmant 
Autour de ses grands yeux calmes 


Tout frissonne doucement. 


‘* Elle brille et jase, et semble 


Lueur, parfum, colibri ; 
Si belle que le coeur tremble 


J 


he un avr, 


Sétonne, et cher 

‘© Oud va-t-elle 2 Vou sort-elle ? 
1)’ot sort Paube % on va le jour ? 
Kille est la joi », étincelie 


De cette flumime, amour. 


' — , as ne 
«* Blle choisit chez lorfévre 


‘ous les beaux jovaux tremblants ; 
Kt lor semble avoir la fiévre 


Entre ces petits doigts blancs. 
] 


‘* Elle prend tout, la pirate; 
T/aigue, scour des gouttes d’eau, 
Les agates de Surate 


it les émaux du Lido, 


** Et la parure compl¢éte 
De sardoine et de béryl. 
Hille éclute a chaque emplette 
D’un doux rire puéril. 


‘* La perle voit cette belle. 

Pourquoi fuir, perle au doux front ? 
—-J’aime mieux la mer, dit-elle; 
C'est moins sombre et moins profond.”’ 

oz 





XUM 
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The little poem addressed to a little Chinese beauty is a most 
exquisite example of the poet’s lighter style, sweet and bright and 
flawless as the most perfect work of Chinese or Japanese art; but 
the date appended gives a tragic and historic association to the 
nativity of this radiant little child of song which must leave the 
reader amazed at the wild and incongruous caprices of inexplicable 
chance. 
‘* Vierge du pays du thé, 

Dans ton beau réve enchanté 

Ie ciel est une cité 

Dont la Chine est la banlieue. 


‘‘ Dans notre Paris obscur 
Tu cherches, fille au front pur, 
Tes jardins d’or et d’azur 
Ou le paon ouvre sa queue ; 


‘Et tu souris a nos cieux. 

A ton age un nain joyeux 

Sur la faience des yeux 

Peint l’innocence, fleur bleuc.”’ 


These lines were written by Victor Hugo on the Ist of December, 
1851. 

This seventh casket contains twenty-four more jewels of incom- 
parable verse ; but only one or two can here be offered as samples 
of its many-coloured treasure. The lines to a rat feeding on the 
litter of worthless books and the rubbish of rotting reviews are as 
full of brilliant life and spontaneous grace as of that vivid wit which 
is the splendour of good sense. 


** Rat, tu soupes et tu déjeunes 
Avec des romans refroidis, 
Des vers morts, et des quatrains jeunes 


Jadis. 


‘““Q rat, tu ronges ct tu songes ! 
Tu maches dans ton galetas 
Les vieux dogmes et les yieux songes 
En tas. 


‘‘(est pour toi qui gaiment les fétes 
Qu’écrivent les bons Patouillets ; 
C’est pour toi que les gens sont bétes 

Kt laids. 


“Rat, c’est pour toi qui les disséques 
Que les sonnets et les sermons 
Disent dans les bibliothéques : 


99 


Dormons! 


The brightness and beauty, the wit and truth and humour, of the 
tiny lyrical comedies—‘ comédies injouables qui se jouent sans 
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cesse ’’—which compose the tenth subdivision of this seventh book 
would suffice to make the writer’s name immortal in the memory of 
all who know poetry or nature when they see it. But the set of 
eleven songs with which the book winds up, and the seventh string 
of the lyre leaves the sense of its final vibration in our ears, could 
only be described by a hand which could rival the description of the 
jewels so lately cited. The loyal love of Spain which never ceased 
to animate the recollection of the great poet whose boyhood had been 
fostered in the country of the Cid gives a sort of personal charm to 
the splendid simplicity of these unsurpassabie sixteen lines. 


‘ J’avais une bague, une bague d'or, 
Et je l’ai perdue hier dans la ville ; 
Je suis pandé riste et toréador, 
Guitare 4 Grenade, épée a Séville. 


Mon anneau luit plus que l’astre vermeil ; 
Le diable, caché dans l’ccil de ma brune, 
Pourrait seul produire un bijou pareil 

Sil faisait un jour un trou dans la lune. 


‘Si vous retrouvez l’anneau n‘importe ou, 
Rapportez-le-moi. C’est Gil qu’on me nomme. 
Certes, Je vaux peu; je ne suis qu’un sou, 
Mais pres @un hard je suis gentilhomme. 


‘Je n’ai que mon chant comme le moineau. 
Rendez-moi ma bague, et que Dieu yous paic! 
Vous connaissez Jeanne Y Ith bien, cet anneau, 
C’est, avec son coeur, le seul or que j’aie.” 


Between this and the last song I propose to transcribe in full 
comes one “ whose lightness and brightness doth shine in such 
splendour’ as Béranger at his lightest and Musset at his brightest 


could not match; but ‘the ghost’s song” which follows it recalls 
while it eclipses the loftier lyrical achievements and the nobler 


poetic names of Francis Beaumont and John Webster. 


“Qui done étes-yous, la belle ? 
Comment vous appelez-yous ? 
Une vierge était chez nous; 
Ses yeux étaicnt ses bijoux. 
Je suis la vierge, dit-elle. 
Cueillez la branche de houx. 


‘* Vous étes en blane, la belle ; 
Comment yous appelez-vous ? 
En gardant les grands boeufs roux 
Claude lui fit les yeux doux. 
Je suis la fille, dit-elle. 
Cucillez la branche de houx. 
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‘ Vous portez des fleurs, la belle ; 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
Les vents et les coeurs sont fous; 







Un baiser les fit époux. 
Je suis l’amante, dit-elle. 
Cueillez la branche de houx. 













‘Vous avez pleuré, la belle ; 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
lle eut un fils, prions tous, 
Dieu le prit sur ses genoux. 







Je suis la mére, dit-elle. 
Cucillez la branche de houx. 













‘Vous étes pale, la belle ; 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
Kille s’enfuit dans les trous, 
Sinistre, avec les hiboux. 

Je suis la folle, dit-elle. 
Cueillez la branche de houx. 
































‘ Vous avez bien froid, la belle; 
Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
Les amours et les yeux doux 
De nos cerceuils sont les clous. 
Je suis la morte, dit-elle. 
Cueillez la branche de houx.” 


The simple and natural tragedy of a star-crossed life was never 
before done into words and set to music so divine. The “ biers of 
hazel grey” with which the ‘‘many widows” of Chevy Chase 
‘‘came to fetch their makes away” were less tragic than the hazel- 
bough which bears the burden of these six stanzas. 

That the song of the envious cynic which jingles so bitter and 
venomous a tune of hatred and malice as might once more have 
excited the raging envy of a Planche or a Sainte-Beuve should have 
fallen in faultless verse from the same hand which wrote the 
sweetest and noblest lyric poems of our age—which could write even 
such a poem as the last here transcribed—is but one more sign that 
the infinite variety of the writer’s creative or representative 
genius was as inexhaustible as the dramatic energy of his interest in 
human instinct or in human character. 


‘« Le destin, ce dieu sans téte 
Et béte, 
A fait ’animal 
Fort mal. 


‘* Tl fit d’une fange immondo 
Le monde, 
Et d’un fiel amer 
La mer. 
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** Tout se tient par une chaine 
De haine; 

On voit dans les fleurs 
Des pleurs.” 


If the whole soul of pessimism, pious or impious, is not there con- 
densed and spiritualised, it is surely in quintessence here. 


‘Homme, mon frére, nous sommes 
Deux hommes, 
Et, pleins de venins, 
Deux nains. 


‘ Ton désir secret concerte 
Ma perte, 
Et mon noir souhait 
Te hait; 


‘ Car ce globe ot la mer tremble 
Nous semble 
Pour notre appétit 
Petit. 


* Nous manquons, sur sa surface, 
De place 
Pour notre néant 


Géant.”’ 
. The satire conveyed in such lyric or dramatic form as this will 
i e * 
if probably seem to most readers more effective in expression, and 
mn worthier of the greatest poet of his country and our century, than the 
C : ‘ 7? 
- elaborate and monotonous invective of the supplementary section. 


The two songs of Gavroche are delightful beyond all praise; but the 


d brutal, treacherous, apathetic and selfish Englishman must be excused 
e if he declines—in common with the thankless and trustless Italian— 
m to accept that young citizen as an ideal President of the United 
e States of Europe. And much of his creator’s rhetoric, in the eighth 
n division of this book, might plausibly if not fairly be described, by 
it readers neither unfriendly nor irreverent, as pure and mere 
e Gavrocherie. Those who did not hesitate, during the lifetime of the 
n man whom they loyally acknowledged as the greatest writer of their 


century, to express their dissent, in graver or lighter tones of com- 
mentary, from such of his views as seemed to them questionable, or 
such of his theories as seemed to them untenable, have a right to speak 
—if indeed they are not bound to speak—as plainly and as frankly 
as they would have spoken in former years with perfect confidence 
and assured conviction that such plain speaking would not have been 
taken amiss by the one man who might have felt a right to object to 
it—had he been himself less straightforward and less upright. 

That there are splendid and sonorous verses in this eighth book— 
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that the reader comes upon such verses at every turn—it cannot be 
necessary to say. But the perpetual, the incessant inspiration which 
he will recognise in every other province of the poet’s work, he will 
not recognise here: if he fancies that he does, he is misled by the 
superstition of confidence or infected by the fever of sympathy 
The hopeless, incradicable, inexpiable superstition which inspires 
he fait] 


men or Germans or Ita 


Frenchmen with t that what would be damnable in Enelish- 


l 
lians is divine in Frenchmen was neve 
more nakedly exposed und was never so magnificently expressed 
What the French call chauerinisme, and the Russo-Radical faction in 
England was wont to designate by the elegant term of ‘ jingoism,” 
is no doubt the obverse of a noble quality: but the untempered 
vehemence of its expression is apt to alloy the purity and impair the 
force of poetic style. And I ean hardly hope that any more com- 
petent critic of our greatest contemporary writer than I can pretend 
to be would disagree with my diffident and reluctant conclusion that 
no later work of Victor Hugo’s, written on the same lines or in the 
same temper, can reasonably be set beside the Chdtiments. The 
record of L’ Année Terrible, as I have elsewhere endeavoured to cer- 
tify at some laborious length, is full of unflagging energy and 
unfading beauty: but its poetic beauties are fainter and its poetic 
energies less fervent than those displayed in the former volume of 
epic and lyric satire. And to me at least I must honestly admit 
that these posthumous poems of a political or polemical order seem 
as inferior to the average level of those contained in L’ Année Terribii 
as was theirs to that of the hundred which compose the muster of the 
Chatiments. The finest in executive effect is the feeblest in its hold 
upon history and the faultiest in its relation to fact. That the 
mock martyrs of Manchester should not have been elevated to the 
dignity of death by hanging in retribution for homicide—that it 
would have been wiser to spare their forfeit lives as worthless except 
to the crew who might make use of their execution as serviceable 
material in the pinchbeck structure of Hibernian tiction and the 
pasteboard outworks of Hibernian faction—TI have no more doubt 
now than I had at the time; but I must confess to a conviction that 
the right word on the matter was not said by Victor Hugo—nor, 
perhaps, by the humbler voice which anticipated his in appeal against 
the sentence which gave to three common homicides the chance of a 
posthumous position as pseudomartyrs. The brief and admirable words 
in which Mr. Bright has summed up the reasons against hanging 
those homicides may not be as unanswerable as they seem to me; 
but they are unquestionably weightier and graver than the appeal or 
the protest put forward by any other pleader in that cause. To 
some more or less inappropriate extravagance of expression in my 
own hasty lines on the subject I might not be unwilling to plead 
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guilty ; but I must also plead that Victor Hugo’s exceed them 
hardly more—though that excess be wellnigh beyond all measure 
of criticism—in poetical value than in political extravagance and 
in imaginative injustice. Paul de Saint-Victor, in his beautiful and 
noble book on Victor Hugo, has noted what he disagreed with and 
disapproved of in the great master’s too eager and single-hearted 
advocacy of every sufferer’s cause —for instance, in the course of his 
merciful and magnanimous pleading on behalf of the ruffians and 
reptiles of the Commune: I may perhaps claim an equal right to 
express my loyal and reverential dissent from what seems to me 
irrational or inequitable in the expression of his views or the appli- 
cation of his principles. 
It might be too much to say that the lyre of this great lyrist 
e of this additional o1 
supplementary “string of brass”’; but I cannot pretend to think it 
would have suffered much. The raging resolution of the average 


would not have suffered by the snappin 


Frenchman to see nothing sacred but the immediate advantage or 
convenience of Frenchmnen—nothing hollow in the most sonorous 
protestations of brotherly unselfishness when illustrated by the 
most glaring evidence of disloyalty and greed—nothing ludicrous in 
the attribution of these qualities to all their well-wishers who do not 
prefer French claims and French interests to their own—is of all 
possible national qualities the one most certain to disgust all 
neutrals and alienate all friends. It is unnecessary for any one, and 
for me it would be hardly less painful than unseemly, to insist on 
the too copious evidence of support and encouragement given by th« 
most illustrious of all Frenchmen to the fatally and perversely 
illogical pretentions of the nation which professes a belief in equality 
—on the understanding that none of all equally inferior nations is 
toclaim equality with France, and in retributive justice—on con- 
dition that Frenchmen are to be exemp: from the operation of its 
plainest laws. 

But these, after all, however serious in themselves, are temporary 
and minor considerations in comparison with the eternal value, the 
indisputable importance, of an addition to the best creative literature, 
to the rarest intellectual inheritance, to the highest poetic possessions 
of the world. And that such an addition has been bequeathed to us 
by the author of this book will be disputed by no man whose “ spirit 
of sense” is not “hard as the palm of ploughman,” and duller 
“than the fat weed that roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf” to the 
perception or apprehension of what is most precious, most perfect, 
and most enduring, in the spiritual world of poetry. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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OF THE 





‘*T pray Heaven I 





may tell the truth as far as I know it; that I mayn't swerve from 
it through flattery, or intercst, or personal enmity, or party prejudice.” —PENDENNIs. 
th h t VP , Or j | ty party prejudi PENDEN 


Ir is a strong and wholesome tendency of the present public mind 
to make individuals responsible for acts, and for courses of action, in 
regard to which “systems ” and “ departments’? were formerly held 
accountable. And it is in accordance with this tendency that I here 
seek to trace to their individual sources the conduct of Departments 
and Corporations, in relation to the mode of lighthouse illumination 
established and illustrated with such splendid success upon the coast 
of Ireland. <A few years ago I conversed with an American gentleman 
who had devised a system of fog-signalling at sea, and who spoke with 
some asperity of the Board of Trade. I asked him, on the spur of the 
moment, ‘“ Who are the Board of Trade?’ He promptly replied by 
naming the Permanent Secretary and his subordinate colleague at 
the Harbour Department. As regards his question, and as regards 
this question of Irish lighthouses, his answer was substantially 
correct, so that when the cover of its name is removed, we find, under- 
neath, two gentlemen of uncontested ability, but still men of like 
passions with ourselves. It is neither impossible nor improbable that 


such a “ Board” may be influenced by lack of knowledge, personal 
irritation, and other influences to which we are all more or less 
liable. It must, moreover, be remembered that in this matter th 
Board of Trade formed a house divided against itself. In my last article 
(Fortnightly, p. 820) I quoted the emphatic testimony of Mr. Thomas 
Gray in regard to Wigham’s “ quadriform,” when exhibited pro- 
visionally at Howth Bailey. The testimony of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
now Governor of Tasmania, on the same occasion, is this: “I dis- 
tinctly remember how the power of the light to penetrate the fog 
was increased as the burners in each tier were lighted. I remember 
also that while the fog at times obscured the ordinary light, the 
quadriform was distinctly visible.” It is said that the Irish soldiers 
of James II., after the battle of the Boyne, exclaimed, “ Exchange 
kings and we will once more fight the battle ;” and so, had I been 
able to exchange two gentlemen of the Board of Trade for two 
others equally intelligent and able, and who were, moreover, perma- 
nent officials of the Board when their testimony was given, I should 
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have been victorious all along the line. On such accidents hang the 
fate of scientific advisers and systems of lighthouse illumination. 

The testimony of Sir R. Hamilton and Mr. Gray was afterwards 
overborne by the experience of an observer far more influential 
than they—more influential because he held in his hands the destiny 
of the lighthouse system under consideration. The point is worthy 
of a passing notice. Mr. John Wigham, in conversation with myself, 
has frequently referred to the fact that up to the year 1878 the Board 
of Trade, as represented by its Permanent Secretary, had shown him 
every consideration and encouragement. But at the precise point 
when, as he thought, and as the maritime world thought, he had 
reached his crowning achievement at Galley Head, the Board of 
Trade not only ceased to show him any further countenance, but 
offered him the most determined opposition. They defeated his 
supporters at Lough Swilly and Aranmore, and yielded only under 
compulsion at Mew Island and Tory Island. Mr. Wigham always 
considered it as likely that this unaccountable, and apparently per- 
verse change, was caused by some erroneous observation made by Mr. 
Farrer at Galley Head. For, soon after its establishment, the Perma 
nent Secretary, with laudable curiosity, had gone to Ireland to see the 
quadriform light. I had quite forgotten the associations of this visit 
when, last July, I alighted on a letter from Mr. Farrer which some- 
what illuminates the question. The letter, a pleasant and friendly 
one, was dated July 27th, 1878. It informed me that the writer, 
accompanied by some Dublin friends, had been to Galley Head ; had 
observed the single light, and compared it with the biform, triform, 
quadriform ; and that neither he nor his colleagues could make 
out “the superiority of the biform over the single tier of burners, 
KC., &e.” 

The “ &c., &c.” in this citation I take to refer to the triform and 
quadriform. Were this observation correct, I must have led, or misled, 
the Board of Trade into sanctioning a quadruple expenditure upon a 
“multiform light’? which turned out to be no better than a single 
light. Sir James Douglass, moreover, by afterwards introducing the 
biform at three of our most important lighthouses, including the 
Eddystone, must likewise have been wasting the public funds. Had 
my friend Farrer permitted me to stand by his side at Galley 
Head, he would not have incurred the risk, much less committed the 
mistake, of controverting a fact of physics quite as certain as the 
arithmetical fact that two and two make four. The observation of 
the Permanent Secretary was, I am persuaded, made in perfect good 
faith, and without a trace of personal rancour against Mr. Wigham. 
He felt none at the time, for the irritation afterwards manifested had 


not yet been aroused. This untoward observation appears, however, 
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at all events it was coincident in time 
with the remarkable change so frequently referred to by Mr. 


to have been a turning-point ; 


Wigham. The mistake, though grave in its consequences, was not 
unnatural, and it is, I think, to be thus accounted for. When a light 1 
is already brilliant its augmentation, in intensity, may be consider- 
able, while appearing to the untrained eye to be absolutely insig- 
nificant. Let us take the case of an observer afloat, say ten miles from 
the Galley Head light. Beginning with a single 68-jet burner ; as 
the observer looks at it, the image of the flame—a very bright one— 
is stamped as a little sun-like spot upon his retina. At a given 
moment, which ought to be sharply marked by a watch, let the 
burner of the second tier be lighted. I say ‘“ sharply marked,” because 
the eye is specially sensitive to the transition from light to light. 
If this critical point be neglected, the observation loses much of its 
value. The image of the light from the second tier falls upon the 
spot of the retina already occupied by the image of the first. The 
two images are thus superposed, because the distance between the 





two lights is a vanishing quantity compared with the distance of the 
observer from both of them. The same holds good for the third and 
fourth burners, the whole quadriform showing, not four distinct 
lights, but four lights blended, like multiple stars, into one. As 
the successive burners are added, there is no visible augmentation 
of volume, no change of size, which immediately appeals to the eye. 
We must look, as it were, into the heart of the radiant globe, and to 
do this aright not only bodily vision, but mental attention, is necessary 





To the trained observer the increase of intensity is obvious enough ; 
to the sailor, in thick weather, it is still more evident; while th 
unpractised eye, which detects in a moment any change of volume, 
readily overlooks the fact that there is any change of infensity at all. 
Trained in administration, and worthy of all respect as an adminis- 
trator, I fear that at Galley Head Sir Thomas Farrer entered a field 
which his previous culture had not entitled him to occupy. 

The enlargement of the gas burner, as explained in my last article, is 
accompanied by a widening of the beams sent forth through the annula1 
lenses of the lighthouse. Now if the beam be increased in width, or 
rather in ro/ume, its intensity cannot be increased in the same propor- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to state that, as a matter of fact, 
when we pass from a very small burner to a very large one there is 





a very marked enhancement of the intensity. The reason is this: as 
the burner augments in size, the flame radiating in any given direc- 
tion augments in depth, and the observed heightening of the intensity 
is due to this deepening of the radiant stratum. It has been asserted 
over and over again that, in the case of revolving lights, where annular 
lenses are employed, a small burner sends forth as strong a beam as a 
large one, the reason assigned for this being that the extra light of 
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the large burner is out of focus. The assertion is as inaccurate as 
the phrase is misleading. The larger the flame the greater is the 
intensity of the beam which reaches the mariner. By the use of a 
large flame we gain, moreover, the further power of breaking up the 
emergent beam into those grand pulses or thrills on which I have 
dwelt in my last article. 

I prize precision as much as any man, but it is mere pedantry to 
talk about optical precision in cases where its need, and even its pos- 
sibility, are shut out. I have affirmed that in 1869, when I first 
visited Howth Bailey, the Irish light-keeper, when assailed by fog, 
had at his command fully twelve times the power possessed by the 
Trinity House. This is true to the letter. When the lighthouse is 
wrapped in fog, what we need is the power so to smite it with excess 
of light as to render the fog luminous. Every light-wave issuing 
from the lighthouse lantern is here turned to account, hitting the fog 
particles, being echoed from them to other particles, and receiving in 
return their reverberated light. The whole of the light is thus rapidly 
diffused through the fog, which clasps the lighthouse as a halo or 
luminous glow. Further, fogs are for the most part shallow, so that 
in the majority of cases the light can pierce them and reach the 
more attenuated haze or clearer atmosphere above them. There it 
produces a gleam, or “ glare”? as seamen call it, often distinctly 
visible in positions from which even the glow surrounding the light- 
house fails to be seen. It is to be remembered that the large burners 
and the multiple burners are foy burners, and that this illumination 
of the fog is a most important part of their beneficent action. 


In 1880 came the great overthrow of the Conservative party, 
blown down by a storm of “eloquent wind.” A Liberal of clear 
intellect and strong will took hold of the helm of the Board of 
Trade, and I entertained a confident hope that a just solution of the 
difficulties between the Trinity House engineer and the Dublin 
inventor would be arrived at. Soon after his accepting office I met 
Mr. Chamberlain at the house of a friend. After dinner we briefly 
discussed the lighthouse question. I could see that his desire was 
to act justly; but he was perplexed, and no wonder. The subject 
was entirely new to him. On reading one of my reports, he said, 
the question appeared as clear as the day, but on reading the anno- 
tations of others there was a return of fog and uncertainty. On 
that very day, a copy of the “despairing protest” (Fortnightly, 
p. 823) which Mr. Wigham had addressed to the Commissioners of 
Irish Lights, against Mr. Farrer’s decision to place his system at the 
mercy of Mr. Wm. Douglass, had reached my hands. I mentioned 
it to Mr. Chamberlain. ‘Send it on to me,” he said, and I did 
send it on that night. The protest could hardly have been agree- 
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able to the Permanent Secretary, and the “snub” referred to in my 
last article, followed immediately. Possibly the clash of noisier 
forces, amid which he has borne himself so worthily, may have 
rubbed these smaller items out of the memory of the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. Be that as it may, this is the true 
course of my story. Mr. Chamberlain and I, it may be stated once 
for all, have had our duel, and I am not going now to add my sword- 
cut to those so unfairly, and I hope so ineffectually, directed against 
him by his former friends. He is doing his duty, as I, when I 
opposed him, was doing mine. I therefore dismiss our differences to 
the limbo of forgotten battles. What remains to be said concerns 
the commonwealth rather than me. On it is to be invoked the 
verdict of men of the world, who know what is permissible and what 
is not permissible according to the rules of honour among com- 
mercial men: what is proper and what is improper in the mixing 
up of schemes of private enterprise and emolument with duties which 
are permanently and liberally paid for by the State. 

The political “hubbub” having subsided, the still small voices 
which proclaim our domestic needs made themselves heard. Chronic 
feud reigned between the Board of Trade and the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights, the former stubbornly opposing the extension 
of the gas system, even in Ireland, the latter demanding its 
extension in that country. The Irishmen were heavily handi- 
capped ; for Mr. Chamberlain, being new to the work, had to depend 
for instruction on permanent officials who were opposed to Wigham 
and all his works. An amount of evidence which ought to have 
carried conviction to the dullest mind was before them; but they 
heeded it not. That “ unisonant chorus of praise’? which had been 
evoked by the Galley Head light, fell upon deaf ears. To my mind 
data amply sufficient to guide his judgment aright were alread) 
before Mr. Chamberlain; still he can hardly be blamed for desiring 
to provide himself with new and trustworthy data, nor for deciding 
to institute a fresh and an exhaustive examination of the relative 
powers of gas and oil as illuminants for lighthouses. During one 
of his visits to the Irish coast he made his intention known. On the 
“rd of October, 1881, the Commissioners of Irish Lights forwarded a 
communication to the Board of Trade, making known the wish of 
the President, and invoking speedy action. The approach of winter 
indeed, which was the true season for trial, rendered prompt action 
desirable. This communication seems to have remained unnoticed 
at the Board of Trade till the 24th of December, very precious time 
being thus lost. For this delay Mr. Farrer was certainly not to 
blame, for in some of his letters he urged despatch. On the 
6th of February, 1882, for example, he writes thus: ‘These trials 
should be carried out under the superintendence of Professor Tyn- 
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dall, and if possible during the present month, or as soon after as 
practicable.” 

Two illuminants, and two only, were referred to in this cor- 
respondence. It was assumed that the electric light would, on 
account of its cost, always be a rarity on our coasts. The practical 
question to be decided was one between gas and oil. I was in- 
vited by the Elder Brethren to confer with them, and promptly 
responded to their invitation. I noticed with regret that there was 
a slight strain between them and me, but knowing my own deter- 
mination to act with perfect impartiality to all parties, I was confident 
that in the long run this strain would pass away. I laid my views 
before the Brethren in language which I now submit to the judgment 
of the public. It is useless, I said, seeking to disguise the fact that the 
proposed inquiry will be a trial of strength between the systems of 
lighthouse illumination of England and Ireland respectively. You, 
with the aid of your Engineer, have at the present moment reached 
a certain development of the mode of illumination by oil in Eng- 
land. The Commissioners of Irish Lights, aided by Mr. Wigham, 
have reached a certain stage of development of the gas system in 
Ireland. My idea is that the two systems ought to be compared 
as they now stand in their respective countries, that—at all events 
in the first instance—Ireland should not borrow from England, 
nor England from Ireland. I had then in mind the potentiality 
of Mr. Wigham as a factor in the public service, and I wished to 
make it appear, by a strict comparison of what he had done with 
what his rival had done, how criminal it would be to quench a 
genius so fertile, and so greatly needed, merely because his works 
outshone those of a competitor who enjoyed the pay and sympathy 
of the Trinity House and the Board of Trade. 

But I was determined to leave Mr. Douglass no possible ground 
of complaint. It was agreed that the experiments should be made 
at Howth Bailey, as the proper gasworks, and other appliances, 
already existed there. The Howth Bailey Lighthouse, with its 
perfect draught and ventilation, was placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Douglass. An extemporised shed, erected a little way from the 
lighthouse, was to contain the apparatus of Mr. Wigham. The most 
powerful oil lamp then employed by the Trinity Hovse was one con- 
sisting of six concentric wicks; but, with the splendid resources at 
his disposal, Mr. Douglass had succeeded in producing an eight- 
wick lamp presumably of greater power than the six-wick one. This 
powerful lamp, which had never been tried in any lighthouse, I 
proposed that he should be permitted to use at Howth Bailey. 
Whatever risks were to be incurred, through imperfect ventilation 
or ineffectual draught, I was resolved should be incurred by Mr. 
Wigham. He was accordingly relegated to the shed. 
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The Elder Brethren, however, wished to treat Mr. Wigham in a 
manner which I considered inadmissible. In relation to their 
Engineer they obviously regarded him as an underling—a mere 
Dublin trader, who had no pretence to be raised to the level of 
rivalry with a gentleman whose services, at that time, they valued 
and paid for at the rate of £1,800 a year. This, unfortunately, had 
not the slightest influence upon my judgment. I had not known 
Mr. Wigham so long nor so intimately as I had known Sir James 
Douglass. Still, I had known both of them through a common 
period of a dozen years, and, as regards the question to be decided, 
[ was by no means prepared to admit the disparity which the Elder 
Brethren sought to establish between them. Indeed, to me it was 
all the more to Wigham’s credit, all the greater proof of his genius, 
to find him able to emerge from his modest environment, the suc- 
cessful inventor of a system of illumination, immeasurably superior 
to that which he found existing when he took the subject up. 
Heaven forbid that I should wish to diminish by a single shilling 
either the salary of the Elder Brethren or of their Engineer. Still, 
it is to be noted that, in salaries, the Elder Brethren themselves re- 
ceived £7,000 a year, while their engineer, as aforesaid, had £1,800. 
They were aided, moreover, by a most excellent staff of secretaries, 
clerks, and assistants. The public purse, always open to them, had 
enabled them to establish workshops and to fill them with artisans of 
the highest technical training. All this is only as it should be ; and 
it may be recorded in favour of Sir James Douglass, that he does 
manage to surround himself with men of first-class ability. But 
I would ask the Elder Brethren to look at this matter with my eyes. 
On the one side, stood the magnificent Corporation and their well- 
paid Engineer, with his workshops and assistants; on the other, stood 
a man absolutely unaided, save through the scant protection that my 
position enabled me to afford him. I confess it was not to me an 
edifying spectacle to see this great Corporation, with their Engineer 
and his appliances, declining to stand upon their own legs, and 
refusing to enter upon the comparison desired by Mr. Chamberlain, 
without first appropriating the chief invention of their rival—the 
method of superposed lenses, so unsparingly condemned by their 
Engineer in his report on Galley Head. This was hardly a chival- 
rous outcome of their boasted (but mythical) history of three hundred 
years. For the sake of peace, and for the sailor’s sake, however, I 
brushed the claims of inventors aside, and granted all that the Elder 
Brethren demanded. To the letter announcing this conclusion, 
which was addressed to the Commissioners of Irish Lights, I attached 
a postscript, a brief excerpt from which will indicate the manner 
in which I regarded the question at that time. 


** On one subject introduced into the foregoing letter, I would beg permission 
to make a few further remarks. The Board of Irish Lights cannot have failed 
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to discern the exceedingly liberal conditions under which Sir James Douglass 
enters upon the forthcoming competitive inquiry. He is permitted to avail 
himself of the triform system, in the invention of which he had no part, but 
which was many years ago devised and applied by his rival with the most 
signal success in Ireland. He is also permitted to pit against the gas, not any 
of the lamps that he has hitherto used, but a lamp which has been brought out 
for the first time during the present year. These conditions are so fayourable 
to the one competitor, and they bear so hard upon the other, that at the outset 
I did not imagine they would be either claimed by Mr. Douglass or conceded 
by Mr. Wigham. Nevertheless, they have been conceded in the interest of the 
mariner, and with the view of complying without delay with the enlightened 
desire of the President of the Board of Trade.” 


But the Elder Brethren were not to be beguiled into prompt action. 
In addition to the two other illuminants, the electric light, at the in- 
stance of Sir James Douglass, was now assiduously pushed to the front. 
In aletter dated from Switzerland, 23rd September, 1882, I thus wel- 
comed its introduction: “It gives me pleasure to find that the Board 
of Trade have accepted the proposition of the Corporation of Trinity 
House, and that the electric light is to be included among the illu- 
minants to be tested. To me, and I doubt not to everyone concerned 
in the forthcoming investigation, it will be of the highest interest to 
ascertain the power of the electric light to penetrate fog. Never- 
theless, the smallness of the number of stations upon our coasts at 
which the electric light is likely to be employed, renders a compari- 
son between it and the two other forms of illumination less impor- 
’ tant than the comparison of these latter with each other. Its per- 
formance, therefore, ought not to be permitted to deflect our attention 
from, or in any way disguise, the solution of the problem proposed by 
the President of the Board of Trade.” 

From the note of warning here given it may be inferred that I had 
a forecast that, by some ingenious means, the electric light would be 
employed to shunt the gas, and dismiss it from the field of competi- 
tion. I may anticipate matters so far as to say that this fore- 
cast has been of late years substantially verified. Electricity and 
oil are, it appears, to keep the field for the future. For all ordinary 
purposes the latter is considered sufficient, while, on the more im- 
portant landfalls, it is proposed to mount the former: gas, as I 
foresaw, is completely ignored. And, surely, if its performance in 
fog could be proved to be at all commensurate with its brilliancy in 
clear weather, no competitor could stand for a moment beside the 
electric light. But this is the very point that still remains undecided. 
A vast portion of the luminous wealth of the electric light consists 
of small waves which are, to a special extent, knocked about and 
ruined by the suspended particles of fog. 


I intercalate here a few passages bearing on the performance of 
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the electric light, reserving for the future a fuller examination of 
this wonderful radiant. In the Times of September 9th, 1888, was 
published a description, “from a correspondent,’’ of the new electric 
light at St. Catherine’s, I.W. The writer is enthusiastic in his appre- 
ciation of the light. Its predecessor, he says, was an oil-lamp of six 
concentric wicks, yielding a flame of about 730 candles. Captain 
Sidney Webb, the Deputy Master of the Trinity House, is quoted as 





stating the illuminating power of the electric light to be “rather 
more than 7,000,000 candles.” There is nothing to indicate that 
these two numbers have not been arrived at by the same method of 
calculation, so that the reader would naturally conclude that the new 
light possesses 9,600 times the candle-power of the old one. This 
is a consummation devoutly to be wished; but, unhappily, it is not 
attained, if ever it will be attained. The 730-candle power above 
referred tofis that of a light unaided by lenses, and determined by 
the ordinary processes of photometry. The ‘7,000,000 candles” of 
Captain Sidney Webb refer, I suppose, to the light when reinforced 
by powerful lenses. If this be so, I think the readers of the Times 
ought to have been informed of the fact. I would here say, once for 
all, that to speak of ‘ candle power,” or “unit of light,” where the 
electric light comes into play, is entirely delusive, and that such a 
form of speech ought to be abandoned. The writer winds up by 


b 


stating that the St. Catherine’s light is believed to be “the most 
intensely brilliant light in existence, and one which the country, as 
a maritime nation, may certainly feel proud to see upon its shores.” 
With regard to the brilliancy of the light, in clear weather, I entirely 
concur in the opinion of the Times correspondent. 

From my acquaintance with its antecedents, I should, indeed, infer 
that the light must be one of extraordinary power. On Friday, 
January 17th, 1879, a machine, identical in type with that now used 
at St. Catherine’s Point, was introduced by me at the Royal Institu- 
tion. It had been devised by an ingenious French nobleman, 
M. de Meritens. I immediately saw its suitability for lighthouse 
purposes, and after the discourse in which the machine was described, 
I invited Mr. (now Sir James) Douglass to inspect the machine; 
and gave him, and his excellent assistant Taylor, an opportunity of 
making comparative experiments between the De Meritens light and 
the 6-wick oil lamp, in the laboratory of the Royal Institution. The 
electric light had been tried at the Lizard, but it was said to be irre- 
gular and unsatisfactory ; and I was glad to be able to recommend to 
the Trinity House a magneto-electric machine less liable to these 
alleged defects. Mr. Dougiass saw the value of the recommendation, 
and from that hour to this no expense has been spared in the develop- 
ment of the De Meritens machine. Those now sent to England are 
immensely larger and more powerful than the machine sent over to 
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me in 1879; and though I regarded the statement about the 
7,000,000 candles as misleading, I did not doubt that the power of 
electricity was splendidly illustrated at St. Catherine’s. 

In the Times letter, however, there is not a single syllable about 
fog, though it is solely its power in foggy weather that justifies the 
introduction of the electric light at all upon our coasts. On clear 
nights it is “too bright and dazzling,’ and, as regards distance, 
it is pronounced “misleading’’ by the best authorities that have 
hitherto come to hand. But, if it could be shown that its power 
in fog is at all commensurate with its power in clear weather; if 
its pre-eminence as a fog penetrator, to a really material extent, 
could be established; the discomfort upon clear nights would be 
amply atoned for. I wished to know something of the perfor- 
mance in fog of this terrestrial sun; and being unable to go there 
myself, I sent a trained observer to St. Catherine’s, with instruc- 
tions to observe the light in all weathers, and to give mea full 
and strict account of its performance. I have received several 
reports from my observer. They are of a very varied character, but 
few of them have quite come up to what I expected. On some 
nights the light is, for considerable intervals, steady, being then 
“richly white and brilliant.” On other nights the deportment is 
very much the reverse. Its behaviour on some nights is described 
as “very good,” on others as “exceedingly bad.” It seems, on the 
whole, steadier in clear weather than in thick, probably because 
a less powerful current is then employed. I here introduce an 
account of the observations made on January 4th, 1889, which, 
though a clear night, was a night of “ bad behaviour” on the part 
of the light. 


“ January 4th, 1889.—Cold, dull weather during the day. Mist on 
sea early in the evening, but it rapidly cleared, and lights of passing 
ships could be seen far out at sea. 

Observed light without intermission for three hours. Light gene- 
rally below maximum brilliancy. Sometimes very much so. 

During three hours’ observation light was totally extinguished 
seventeen times. 

Commenced close observation at 6.15. Light not at its maximum. 

6.30. Total extinction, quick recovery. Light at full brillianey 
ior a short time, then gradual fall in intensity. 

6.40. Total extinction, quick recovery, brilliant for a short time, 
then gradual fall as before. 

6.50. Total extinction, quick recovery, and then gradual fall to a 
very weak beam. It remained in this condition for some minutes, 
then recovering itself for an instant (with a flash) at 7.5 it was 
totally extinguished. Twenty-six seconds elapsed before re-ignition. 
P2 
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The light maintained a more steady condition until 7.25, when 
total extinction (preceded by a gradual fall) took place. Over a 
minute elapsed before re-ignition. 

7.35. Total extinction; quick recovery. Light not at its 
maximum. 

7.40. Total extinction, quick recovery, fall as before. 

7.45. Total extinction, over a minute and a quarter elapsed before 
re-ignition. 

7.50. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

8.7. Fall very low, beam scarcely visible for a minute or so, then 
gradual rise to moderate intensity. 

8.20. Total extinction; seventy-eight seconds before re-ignition. 

8.30. Total extinction ; over one minute before re-ignition. 

8.42. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

8.50. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

9.0. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

9.15. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

9.45. Total extinction, quick recovery. 

Throughout these observations it seemed as if the dynamo was 
continually falling in speed and then recovering itself. I have 
noticed a similar action in other machines. 

The light during the remainder of the observations was fairly 
steady, but still showing the same uneasy condition, with a tendency 
towards extinction.” 


I have now to describe a case of “bad behaviour ”’ in different 
atmospheric circumstances. 

« January 5th, 1889. Foc.—The morning was dull, wind due east. 
A haze came on during the morning, varying in character from very 
light to moderately dense. This condition of the atmosphere was 
pretty constant during the greater part of the day. As the evening 
approached the fog at times became denser, and the fog syren com- 
menced sounding during the afternoon. The blast from the syren was 
loud when observed in certain positions, while at others the sound 
was scarcely audible. From above the coastguard stations the sound 
appeared as if emanating from the sea, to the eastward of the 
lighthouse. At Rockenend Point, half a mile to the westward of the 
lighthouse, I am informed that it is frequently inaudible. 

Observed lighthouse from long and short distances during after- 
noon. Sometimes, when the fog was light, it could be seen from a 
distance of five hundred yards, at other times it was not visible at 
one-sixth of that distance ; but it was never visible at a greater 
distance than five hundred yards. 

During the first week points of observation had been chosen from 
which to view the light. These positions were taken so that the 
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most intense portions of the beam emanating from the carbon poles 
(those issuing through the centre of the lens) should strike observer. 
The first position (the nearest possible to the lighthouse) was on the 
cliff, below the Buddle Inn. It is about five hundred yards from the 
lantern, and as near as possible on a level with the centre of the 
lens. From this point towards the coastguard station, another hundred 
yards or so of uninterrupted observation can be obtained. The second 
position, on the same level, is on the cliff at the end of Puckaster 
Lane, seven furlongs in a direct line from the lantern. From this 
point, another hundred and fifty to two hundred yards’ uninterrupted 
view (on the same level) is obtained along the cliff, over Puckaster 
Cove. The next point of observation commences about a hundred 
and fifty yards from Puckaster Cove and extends, with one or two 
obscurations, to a sea wall called the Groin, and from thence on to 
the cliff just beyond Woody Bay, about two miles and three-quarters 
to three miles from the lighthouse. 

From this point towards Ventnor the lighthouse is obscured by the 
shelving in of the coast. The final point of observation is at the 
pier-head at Ventnor, four and a half to five miles. 

The fog varying in density, varying results were obtained. Be- 
tween five and six o’clock, at a point above position No. 1, about six 
hundred yards from the light, the intense beam was quite invisible. 
Moving towards the light, a point was very soon reached where 
the beam was just able to penetrate the fog, and it then appeared 
as a nebulous spot (like a very faint trace of the moon obscured by 
a dense cloud). 

In the direction of the lighthouse, and around it for a considerable 
distance, a dull glow was diffused, which could be seen about three 
quarters of a nile distant from the lighthouse. The rise and fall in the 
intensity of the light were strongly shown by a rise and fall in the 
general illumination of the fog around the lighthouse, more especially 
when the light was extinguished, the sudden flash of extinction and re- 
ignition revealing the position of the lighthouse exceedingly well. 
The steady glow might be mistaken for moonlight upon the fog, but 
there could be no such mistake when extinction and re-ignition took 
place. The fog up till now had been but light in character, but about 
six o’clock it became very dense. The direct beam and the glow around 
the lantern entirely disappeared. At the nearest point of observa- 
tion there was not the slightest indication that a powerful light was 
close at hand. If it had been possible to have got nearer to the 
lantern, there is no doubt that an observer might have approached 
within a few yards of it and have seen nothing. <A vessel proceed- 
ing dead-slow, or drifting with the tide, arriving at position No. 1, 
would not have the slightest warning from the light, either by the 
direct beam, or by any scattering or glow of the light, and would 
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undoubtedly go ashore under the lighthouse cliffs in a couple of 
minutes. There was nothing to be seen but a dim, dark mass of 


fog. 

(I noted the above at about 6.15 p.m. on Saturday evening, and on 
Sunday at noon I learned that something like a verification of the 
above deductions actually took place.) 

At about 9 p.m. a steamer touched the beach in the dense fog, about 
two and a quarter miles west of the lighthouse; light not visible. 

I am informed that it is not an infrequent occurrence for vessels 
to graze the land or come ashore in a fog, and get off again with- 
out damage. 

As the fog became thinner (standing with back to the light) all 
the effects of the white rainbow were obtained. Projected against 
the dark cliff the effect was fine. 

About 8 o’clock it was bright starlight, and the new moon shone 
brightly. Gradually, however, the fog came on again, and by 
11 p.m. it was more dense than before. At 12.30 p.m. it was in the 
same condition, when the observations were given up for the night.” 


The remarkable testimony of Captain Beaumont; to the effect 
that when fog has been so dense that nothing was visible half a ship’s 
length off, he has been able to determine his position from the glow 
surrounding the Bailey lighthouse, the light itself being perfectly 
invisible ; has been already given in a footnote to page 807 of the 
December number of the Fortnightly. I will here add the testi- 
mony of Captain A. K. Galwey, Commander of the Irish Lights 
steamer, Princess Alexandra: “ Waving been directed by the Board 
to report as to the effect of the ‘ flashing triform light,’ which has 
been exhibited at Howth Bailey for some months back, in compari- 
son with the ordinary light of the lighthouse there, I beg to say 
that on two occasions when the weather was very thick, I could not 
see the ordinary light, while the ‘triform’ shone out quite dis- 
tinctly. This of course shows the practical superiority of the triform 
light in thick weather; but what struck me most forcibly was the 
effect of the flashing light upon the fog. It appeared, if I may so 
describe it, to pulsate and illuminate the fog with a luminous 
halo. On one occasion, I could not have discerned the light at all 
if it had not been for its effect in suddenly illuminating the atmo- 
sphere.” This is a point on which I have always dwelt with 
emphasis. The unvarying testimony of those who have been con- 
sulted regarding the performance of the St. Catherine’s light—includ- 
ing even those who describe it in clear weather as “ magnificent ”’— 


is that in fog “it is worthless.” There is surely a case made out 
here for examination—whether the gas light, if applied at its maxi- 
mum power, would not prove a better friend to the sailor, in foggy 
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weather, than the splendid electric luminary recently established at 
St. Catherine’s. 

I invite the Elder Brethren to consider the really relevant facts. 
Again and again I say that the supreme glory of the electric light 
in clear weather is uncontested and incontestable. Their 7,000,000 
candles have little real meaning for the public. What the public 
asks is: ‘‘ What becomes of this tremendous candle power in fog ? ” 
Sooner or later the Elder Brethren will have to answer this ques- 
tion. A 6-wick oil lamp or a 48-jet gas burner would be regarded 
by all sailors as a splendid and all-sufficient fair-weather light. 
So that I would earnestly beg of the Elder Brethren to quit this un- 
contested ground, and let us know what the electric light can do in 
those atmospheric emergencies for which its power has been expressly 
invoked. Notwithstanding all the money and labour expended upon 
it, the performance of the St. Catherine’s De Meritens machine was 
not satisfactory on the thick night of the 5th of January; when, as 
my observer declares, “a vessel proceeding dead slow, or drifting with 
the tide, would not, in a position close at hand, have the slightest 
warning from the light, either by the direct beam, or by any scat- 
tering or glow of the light, and would undoubtedly in a couple of 
minutes be ashore under the lighthouse cliffs. There was nothing 
to be seen but a dim, dark mass of fog.” 

As regards the electric light, the Elder Brethren may assuredly 
count on me as a sympathetic admirer of all its excellence. From 
first to last I have spoken of the light with the enthusiasm of hope. 
And why should I not; for was it not the discovery of a man to 
whom I gave my lasting love and reverence, and who gave me, 
during the best years of my life, and to the end of his own, his loyal 
affection? I feel as if Faraday were speaking through my pen 
when I say that the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House have no 
right to slur this matter over. The electric light in its most power- 
ful form ought to be pitted against the gaslight in its most powerful 
form, and the result ought to determine the illuminant to be em- 
ployed in the future. Until the superiority of the electric light, 
in fog, is placed upon a far surer basis than that on which it now 
rests, [ would say, let the important landfalls of Ireland, at all events, 
be illuminated by a light indigenous to the soil, and to which all 
the later improvements of the flame-beacons of England are directly 
traceable. 


To return. Having failed to accomplish what clearly might have 
been accomplished in the winter of 1882, I turned to those restorers of 
peace and strength, the peaks and glaciers of the Alps. Some time 
previously I had written a letter to the Elder Brethren in answer toa 
requisition on their part that I should make such observations as I 
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deemed necessary on certain “ conditions’”’ laid down for their guidance 
by their Engineer. Had they desired it, the conditions might very 
speedily have been arranged. That letter contained an expression, 
intended for the ears of the Elder Brethren alone, but which, in 
due time, they turned to public and profitable account. For my 
own part I never for a moment regretted the utterance, nor did I 
find fault with the use made of it. It was a last and vain attempt 
to rouse the Elder Brethren to a sense of their unjustifiable beha- 
viour. Writing on March 8th, 1882, I said :— 

“It was long my hope that he [Sir James Douglass] and Mr. Wigham might 
be brought to work together for the public good. This hope, I regret to say, 
has not been fulfilled. The attitude of Mr. Douglass towards the gas system, 
and towards the optical devices of its inventor, has weakened their usefulness 
and retarded their development. It would be wholly unreasonable to suppose 
that had that system been encouraged, it would not have reached a higher point 
of power and perfection than that at which it now stands. But while every 
encouragement has been given—in my opinion most wisely—to the develop- 
ment of the oil system, it has been withheld—in my opinion most unwisely— 
from the development of its rival. Those who are aware of the strength of my 
antagonism to any scheme tending to separate Ireland from England, will be 
able to give due weight to the declaration which I here make that, if the treat- 
ment of the gas invention and its optical adjuncts could be regarded as a fair 
sample of the general treatment of Ireland by England, it would be the 
bounden duty of every Irishman to become a Home Ruler.” 


This is the first strong expression of feeling that ever occurred in 
my correspondence with the Trinity House. It was mentioned in 
the House of Lords by Lord Sudeley, on the 21st of June, 1883, in 
reply to Lord Dunraven, on which occasion the Duke of Argyll also 
made a speech. I shall briefly refer to both before the conclusion of 
this article. 

Well, I went to the Alps, but was within reach of the post, and 
I continued to correspond with Sir Richard Collinson and other 
authorities at home. It was proposed, in a private letter, by the 
Deputy Master that the conduct of the investigation should be 
handed over to a committee composed of Sir James Douglass, 
Engineer of the Trinity House; Mr. William Douglass, Engineer 
of the Board of Irish Lights, brother of the above; Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, Engineer to the Northern Lights Commissioners, and 
myself. This seemed a terribly lop-sided arrangement, for the 
opinions of the three engineers were perfectly well known to be 
hostile to the gas, and did not require to be ratified by their assem- 
bling together. When Lord Meath heard of the proposal, he wrote 
to me from the Kildare Street Club, telling me that his indig- 
nation, and the indignation of some of his colleagues, was at its 
“boiling point.” I expostulated with Sir Richard Collinson, 
stating that though I knew his intentions to be upright, and 
favourable to the mariner, the Commissioners of Irish Lights, and 
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the public generally, would consider such a committee the reverse 
of impartial. And here emerges a question on which I had no 
guidance save that of ordinary honourable feeling. Sir James 
Douglass had become the patentee of an oil lamp; and that he 
should, under the circumstances, accept a seat on a committee 
in which he, aided by his equally hostile brother, would have 
to pronounce judgment not only on his rival’s lamp but on his own, 
appeared to me unbecoming to the last degree. I urged—and here 
again I submit my conduct to the judgment of practical men—that 
if a committee were formed embracing Sir James Douglass, it ought 
in fairness to embrace Mr. Wigham also. I contended that either 
both or neither should be included in the committee. After some 
additional correspondence I returned from the Alps, to find a com- 
plete upsetting of the arrangements contemplated at my departure. 
I had been deposed from the position assigned to me by Mr. 
Chamberlain, while the chairmanship of a new committee, formed in 
lieu of the three Engineers and myself, had been offered to Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt, Lees Reader in Chemistry in the University of 
Oxford. Pleading his inexperience in lighthouse matters, Mr. 
Harcourt declined the proposed honour, and the guidance of the 
committee fell into the hands of Captain Nisbet, of the Trinity 
House. The Deputy Master was good enough to send his private 
secretary to announce to me the changes that had been made. I 
well remember the hesitation with which Mr. Price Edwards 
executed his delicate task. He had worked at my side on many a 
laborious day, always with intelligence and zeal. He had, I believe, 
become somewhat attached to me, and saw with sorrow the direction 
in which things were drifting. He will perhaps remember my 
telling him, with a smile, that I cared nothing for the chairmanship ; 
that I was willing to act the part of secretary, if only justice could 
be thereby secured. It was, of course, a descent from the position 
that I had occupied for the seventeen previous years, but that did 
not affect me much. An arrangement was made that we (the com- 
mittee) should meet in one of the rooms of the Board of Trade at 
Whitehall Gardens, and thither the members hied for a time. The 
question as to where the experiments were to be made was re-opened, 
and, after some discussion, the South Foreland was agreed upon. I 
was amused and amazed at the changes which had taken place. In 
Ireland, when experiments were to be executed, the most economical 
principles were always enforced ; and at Howth Bailey, had my views 
been carried out, the comparative merits of gas, oil, and electricity, 
might have been exhaustively established, at an expense which, had 
it reached one-tenth of the amount disbursed at the South Foreland, 
I should have considered extravagant. It soon came out that land 
was to be purchased there; that towers were to be erected; huts and 
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experimental rooms built; and the experiments conducted on the 
most lavish scale. One morning Captain Nisbet came into the com- 
mittee room and told us that he had been just speaking with Mr. 
Trevor, Assistant Secretary of the Harbour Department of the Board 
of Trade, that he had asked Mr. Trevor whether he was aware of the 
fact that the experiments proposed by the Board of Trade would cost 
at least £4,000, and that Mr. Trevor had gaily replied that ‘‘ money 
was no object.” Mr. Trevor’s statement has been religiously made 
good. If the truth were known, probably three times the sum men- 
tioned by Captain Nisbet has been expended at the South Foreland. 


The question whether Sir James Douglass and Mr. Wigham were, 
or were not, to be members of the committee came continually 
to the front. The former felt very sore on the matter. Mr. Price 
Edwards, who always knew how to combine perfect loyalty to 
his employers with perfect straightforwardness towards me, came 
to me and explained this soreness. I promptly replied that 
I had not the slightest objection to Sir James Douglass being 
on the committee, provided that Mr. Wigham occupied the same 
ground of vantage. Mr. Inglis, Secretary of the Trinity House, 
had previously paid me a visit, and had taken pains to im- 
press upon me the intrinsic difference between Sir James 
Douglass and Mr. Wigham, and how inadmissible it was _ that 
Mr. Wigham should sit upon a committee as the equal of the Trinity 
House Engineer. On the 8th of November, moreover, 1882, Mr. 
Inglis, in a letter to the Board of Trade, had urged that, “ whatever 
may be the part that Sir James Douglass is invited to take in these 
matters, the Elder Brethren have no doubt that the Board of Trade 
will concur with them in desiring that he should not be called 
upon to accept a position derogatory to his standing among civil 
engineers.” I was greatly impressed with the earnestness, and 
indeed with the eloquence, of Mr. Inglis. He urged the vast dif- 
ference that separated the Trinity House Engineer from the Dublin 
“trader,” who had taken out a patent for the profit of his firm. ‘Sir 
James Douglass, on the contrary, was absolutely without interest in 
his patent, which was to be devoted to the good of his country. 1 
have no reason to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Inglis in making these 
statements, for Sir James Douglass, at that time, thought it desir- 
able to work on subterranean lines. Inone of Mr. Harcourt’s letters 
we have an intimation that neither the Board of Trade nor the Elder 
Brethren were aware of his proceedings. But I think it not un- 
likely that he took the precaution of communicating to the kind and 
guileless Deputy Master something of the scheme which he was 
then endeavouring to float. The matter came to light at last, 
and before me at the present moment lies a fine sample of those 
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flamboyant prospectuses which so frequently find their way to 
my waste-paper basket. It was headed “The Improved Gas 
and Oil Burners’ Company, Limited. Sir James Douglass’s Patent. 
Capital £50,000, in ten thousand shares of £5 each.” Then fol- 
lowed the list of directors, bankers, solicitors, auditors, and secre- 
tary. The prospectus proper begins with the statement that 
“the High-Power Burner, invented by Sir James Douglass, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Trinity House, is as simple as it is effi- 
cient and economical.” It continues in the usual style, proclaiming 
the excellence of the invention. “ Patents,” it goes on to say, 
“have been secured by Sir James Douglass for the following coun- 
tries: Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, France, Spain, Belgium, 
Austria and Hungary, Portugal, Italy, India, West Australia, Hong 
Kong, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, Cape of Good Hope, 
Canada, South Australia, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark ;”” while “ applications have been made for patents to the fol- 
lowing countries: Russia, Japan, Brazil, and the United States of 
America. This company,” the prospectus goes on to say, “is formed 
for the purpose of purchasing Sir James Douglass’s patents, as above, 
en bloc, with the right to take out patents for any other parts, if 
deemed advisable, with the view to re-selling the various patents 
to local companies formed here for the purpose of working them in 
’ Then follow the “Form of Application” and other 
matters ; and then, I believe, came a new company, from all of which 
I turn with a feeling which I do not care to describe. 

Sir James Douglass, when he sought to float this company, was 
receiving from the country a permanent salary, which might, one 
would think, have raised him above the necessity of dabbling in 
such schemes. There is certainly a considerable descent here 


those countries.’ 


from the picture of patriotic disinterestedness raised before me 
by Mr. Inglis. And it is this gentleman—interested so largely in 
the praise and promotion of his own lamps, and interested propor- 
tionately in the depreciation of the lamps of his rival —whom it was 
proposed to constitute a judge of the comparative merits of the rival 
lamps, his competitor being at the same time excluded from the com- 
mittee. ‘To me it seems an infraction of the principles of justice, 
which ought not to be allowed to pass without protest. I make no 
charge, but I submit that the public ought to know more than it now 
knows of the relationship of the lamps of Sir James Douglass and 
the public workshops at Blackwall. Both he and his employers dwell 
upon his liberality in handing over his patents, without royalty or 
fee, to the lighthouse authorities of the United Kingdom. Had he 
done otherwise, a cry of universal disapproval would have ad- 
monished him of his mistake. Besides, even as regards the United 
Kingdom, we know not exactly how the matter stands, and we never 
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shall know, except by the appointment of a committee of competent 
and impartial men, empowered to examine witnesses on oath, and to 
sift the matter to the bottom. 


The end is now near, and it is my desire to hasten it. In the 
new arrangement I was to appear as the Adviser of the English 
and Irish Boards, the Board of Trade having shunted me, without 
reason given, from the position which I had so long occupied in 
relation to themselves. Mr. Harcourt was proposed as their repre- 
sentative; Captain Nisbet as the representative of the Trinity 
House; and Dr. Ball, Astronomer Royal for Ireland, as the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Irish Lights. To all these appointments 
I gave my hearty assent. In reply to the invitation sent to him by 
the Board of Trade, Dr. Ball took early occasion to state his opinion 
of the relation of Sir James Douglass and of Mr. Wigham to the 
proposed inquiry. 


‘‘There is only one point of the proposal about which I feel a difficulty. I 
appreciate, as highly as any one, the value of the services rendered both by Sir 
James Douglass and by Mr. Wigham, to lighthouse illumination, but both 
these gentlemen are, I believe, patentees, pecuniarily interested in the results 
of the inquiry, and therefore I do not think that either of them should be a 
member of a committee which is to pronounce judicially on the relative merits 
of their inventions.” 


Dr. Ball’s opinion will, I imagine, te shared by all right-thinking 
men. But had the proposal been made to him, as it had been made 
to me, to include Sir James Douglass and to exclude Mr. Wigham, 
the expression of his opinion would, I doubt not, have been still more 
emphatic. 

The constitution of the committee was shifted several times. The 
Board of Trade, indeed, did not appear to know its own mind in the 
matter. Of the new committee which Dr. Ball was invited to join, 
the great majority were regarded in Ireland as the spokesmen of the 
Trinity House and Board of Trade. Invited to join this committee, 
I put my case thus, in a letter addressed to Mr. Farrer, Feb. 9, 
1883 :— 

“‘It would be extremely agreeable to me to accede to the wishes of the 
Board of Trade, with whom, and especially with yourself, I worked so long in 
harmony. But what am I to do, holding, as I firmly do, the action pursued of 
late years by the Board of Trade towards the great improvements in lighthouse 
illumination which we owe to Ireland, to be adverse to the public interest, and 
opposed to evidence at once strong, clear, and unimpeachable ? 

‘*With regard to the proposed committee, far be it from me to breathe a 
doubt, as an opinion of my own, of the rectitude of the vast majority of the 
gentlemen named by the Board of Trade. But, looking at the facts objectively 
—taking, that is to say, the position and antecedents of the proposed members 
into account—the scientific induction is that such a committee would be the 
reverse of satisfactory. 
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‘“‘ In anticipation of any interference on my part, the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights are, I am informed, likely to dissent from the proposal of the Board of 
Trade. As their Scientific Adviser, and believing their dissent to be well 
founded, I cannot counsel them to pursue a different course.” 


On the precise date when the foregoing letter was addressed to 
Mr. Farrer, the Commissioners of Irish Lights wrote thus to the 
Board of Trade :— 


“In acknowledging your communication of the 30th ultimo, I am directed 
by the Commissioners of Irish Lights to state that they regret to find that the 
original committee selected by the Board of Trade, and accepted by the three 
Lighthouse Boards for the conducting of the experiments, is now proposed to 
be set aside by an enlarged committee, not free from strong objections, in the 
opinion of this Board, which objections are confirmed by the information 
given them by Dr. Tyndall, that he declines to act on this proposed com- 
mittee. 

‘Under these circumstances, the Commissioners cannot acquiesce in the 
proposed change, and if it be carried out, they would feel themselves obliged to 
decline to take any part in the contemplated experiments, either by themselyes 
or their officers.” 


Requested by Mr. Chamberlain to call upon him at the Board of 
Trade, I promptly responded to his summons. He adduced reasons 
—cogent to him, I doubt not—why it was desirable that I should 
join the committee; while I adduced reasons, equally cogent to me, 
why it was not desirable that I should do so. I carried with 
me into Mr. Chamberlain’s room certain documents which, if the 
spirit of our conversation invited it, I intended to lay before the 
President. They were not laid before him. Among these docu- 
ments was a hot protest of the leading members of the Board of 
Irish Lights against the constitution of the new committee. I was 
in fact between two fires—the Board of Trade on the one side and 
the most influential Commissioners of Irish Lights on the other. Under 
the circumstances, it occurred to me that the most practical plan would 
be to submit to Mr. Chamberlain the names of a committee which I 
thought might meet the views of all parties, and on which I expressed 
my willingness to serve. The proposed committee consisted of nine 
members, five of whom would certainly be regarded by the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights as inimical to their views, and four probably 
as favourable to them. I sent to Mr. Chamberlain the names of the 
proposed committee, which gave entire satisfaction to the Commis- 
sioners of Irish Lights, and sent with it a private note, in which I 
sought to render my position unmistakable. I here shut the lid 
down on the correspondence which followed. It eventually led to 
my resignation, which was first announced to Mr. Chamberlain in 
the following words :— 


“T beg of you to excuse this long letter, which would not have been written 
Were it not to be my last. I wished before parting from you to place in your 
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hands a provisional statement of the views and conduct which have landed me 
in my present position. These wranglings must now cease. I might haye 
ended them earlier, had not the lives of our sailors, and of those in their charge, 
been in a measure implicated in the discussion. The messenger who carries 
this to you will also convey to Mr. Farrer my resignation of the position which, 
for so many years, it has been my privilege to hold under the Board of Trade, 
My resignation of the post of Scientific Adviser to the Trinity House shall also 
be dispatched to-day. It is not without a wrench that I sever myself from 
the Elder Brethren, with whom I have worked long in friendship, and from 
whom I have ever received the utmost personal kindness and consideration, 
While differing from them, I respect them, for they have acted, I doubt not, 
according to their lights, as I have according to mine. I did not forecast so 
early a retreat... .” 





To the Deputy Master of the Trinity House I wrote thus :— 
** ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
28th March, 1883. 

‘“My pEAR Sir Ricuarp,—It was in conversation with your predecessor, 

the late Sir Frederick Arrow, in the presence of Faraday, and in the room 

in which I now write, that I accepted the honourable position of Scientific 

Adviser to the Trinity House. It is into your hands that I now resign this 
trust. 

“‘T am, and always shall be, 
‘* With steadfast affection, your friend, 
*¢ Joun TYNDALL.” 

My resignation was noticed in the House of Commons, while the 

subject was introduced in the House of Lords, in a speech by Lord 

Dunraven, on the 2lst of June, 1883. The speech was replied to, 

in no unfriendly spirit, by Lord Sudeley; who, however, among 

other things, turned to admirable account my previous reference 

to Home Rule. “To clear that point up,” said his lordship, “ let 

me at once say that I do not believe Professor Tyndall could 

have been aware of the financial position of the Commissioners 

of Irish Lights when he made this observation. If the Com- 

missioners had had Home [ule in this matter they would be abso- 

lutely bankrupt.’ Lord Sudeley obviously wished his hearers to 

understand that Irish lighthouses were built exclusively for Ireland. 

In qualification of this view, I would say that it was the commander 

of a great “Cunarder,” plying between Liverpool and New York, who 

tirst drew my attention to the crying need of a light on Galley Head. 

As stated in a footnote to my last article, were Ireland a barren rock, 

without a single inhabitant wild or tame upon its desolate area, the 

Lan 


lighthouses on her coast would be as necessary as they now are fol 


the protection of English property and English lives. 

On the morning succeeding this debate, I received a friendly letter 
from the Duke of Argyll. As an honorary Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House, he had been appealed to by that body to support them 
in the House of Lords, and he could not, he averred, without a breach 


of loyalty, refuse the request. Arriving on Wednesday evening 
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from the Continent, his Grace had allowed himself only a few hours 
to come to a conclusion on this entangled subject. When he arrived 
home on Wednesday night he was, he avowed, entirely ignorant 
of the question. On Thursday night, having meanwhile perused 
the correspondence laid before him by the Trinity House, he was 
prepared to pronounce a judgment which, though couched in the 
kindest language (and perhaps for that very reason) did the cause ] 
upheld more damage than all the other adverse opinions put together. 
He spoke of Mr. Wigham as “ Professor Tyndall’s friend,” whereas 
[ was never half so intimate with Mr. Wigham as with Sir James 
Douglass. In his letter to me he also referred my support of 
Wigham to a patriotic desire to help a fellow-countryman. The 
fact, however, is that, though Ireland is the scene of Mr. Wigham’s 
inventions, though he married an Irish lady, and brought up Irish 
children, he is a Scotchman born. The very friendliness of the 
Duke’s allusions to me gave currency to his opinion that I must have 
acted rashly and wrongly in resigning the post I had so long held. 

My place on the committee was not filled up, so that it became 
more one-sided than ever. It dragged for a time its slow length 
along, and on the 25th of May, 1883, it went to pieces. On this 
date the Commissioners of Irish Lights announced their decision that 
“they must withdraw from all participation in the contemplated 
experiments.”’ The majority of the committee of course carried all 
before them. They would not hear of the proposal to allow Mr. 
Wigham to exhibit his most powerful light—which never was 
exhibited at the South Foreland. On the 30th of May Dr. Ball sent 
to the Board of Trade his formal resignation. 

* Rightly or wrongly,” he says, ‘‘ I have formed the honest conclusion that 
the restricted experiments, whatever other value they may haye, cannot decide 
the question of real importance. If I remain longer on the committee, I feel 
that I should be only sacrificing my own time and assenting to what I think 
an unnecessary expenditure of public money. Under these circumstances | 
find no other course open to me than to send in my resignation.” 

Immediately after the breaking up of this committee the Board 
of Trade, yielding to the desire of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, handed over to them, in other words, to Sir James Douglass, 
the entire control of the inquiry on lighthouse illuminants. The 
inquiry, involving an outlay of £10,000, has resulted in a Report, 
issued by the Trinity House, which is still the subject of discussion, 
dissatisfaction, and protest, on the part of the maritime community of 
the United Kingdom. 

Joun TynpDat, 
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AN UNREALISED NATIONAL ASSET. 


THE national assets, regarded from the point of view of the Execu- 
tive, consist of the nation’s capacity to meet the taxation imposed on 
it, and also of the different contributions to the national purse from 
escheats and the revenues of property actually in the hands of the 
Crown. It is plain that the larger we can make the supply from the 
latter source of income, the smaller will be the drain on our indi- 
vidual pockets from direct and indirect taxation. We are all inte- 
rested in this, for a certain quantity of money must be found every 
year, and generally the main question is whether we pay with our 
right hand or our left, how far we might be relieved from paying 
with either not being considered as fully as it might be. How the 
money is disbursed is beside our present aim, and our purpose now 
is to point out a source which ought to be made available to sub- 
sidise those burdens which the state is obliged to lay upon us. 
Whether what we suggest is ethically right or wrong is a matter 
for the theoretical politicians to make phrases about; for us it is 
enough to know that it is not inconsistent with what the laws of 
England have endorsed over and over again. 

The great casus omissus in the political ethics of our forefathers 
was the just and equitable disposition of property which, according 
to their usages, had no competent owner. They were never very clear 
as to rights in such matters, but for the most part left the property 
in the hands where it found itself when the true ownership became 
indefinite or unknown. Our advance from this state has not been a 
progress slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent, but 
has mainly been effected by ignoring the lawyer’s law. It has been 
accomplished by a number of enactments, allied to justice and not to 
law, and issuing per saltum from time to time according as the 
spirit of lawgivers became chastened by the recognition of a larger 
equity than they knew before. It will be interesting to note a few 
of the steps which led our ancestors over chasms which at one time 
seemed to them to be impassable. 

If the tenant for the life of another died before that other, the 
property did not go to his heir unless the heir was specifically men- 
tioned in the original grant. Whose was it then after the tenant’s 
death, pending the life for which the grant was made? To us it is 
hardly conceivable to be told that the man got the property who first 
entered it after the tenant’s death. We can imagine the feelings of 
a dying man longing that his kindred should get the fruits of his 
industry when he was gone, but seeing at the door and the window 
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the greedy faces of his neighbours waiting their chance to be first 
in whenever the breath was out of his body. The unseemly scrambles 
which this state of things gave rise to was put an end to at last by 
the famous Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II. c. 3, s. 12). It abolished 
the “general occupant,” and the law slowly but at last recognised 
that his rights were not compatible with common justice. 

3ut the law has been more tardy in other matters of a kindred 
order. Property which has no owner escheats to the Crown in 
proper accordance with the maxims of feudal law. In our day this 
means that it becomes the property of the nation. This principle 
cannot be quarrelled with ; it is so full of common sense that we are 
above the need of looking for its history or for its sanction in any 
system of political philosophy. In every case the interests of the 
many must overbear the interests of the one, in deciding on the 
title to ownership of what is no more justly his than theirs. 

Until the first year of the reign of William IV., if a man by his 
will did not specifically dispose of the residue of his property, the 
executor kept it for himself for his own use, but a law passed in that 
year (11 George IV. and 1 William IV. c. 40) provided that this 
should be so no longer, and that the residue should go to the next 
of kin, or should go to the Crown if there were no next of kin, and 
thus become a part of the property of the nation at large. So, too, 
if a man died without an heir, the owner of the legal estate in his 
realty took it all and got the benefit of the equitable estate for him- 
self. Suppose, for example, a bastard mortgaged to secure £1,000 
his property worth £10,000 ; then on his death intestate the mortgagee, 
having the so-called legal estate in him, became entitled to the bene- 
ficial estate as well, and became the owner of the whole as his own 
absolute property. This was rectified only recently by an Act 
(47 and 48 Vict. c. 71, s. 4) which provided for an escheat to the 
Crown—of course for the benefit of the nation—of all such equit- 
able interests. Lately the legislature has gone even farther in its 
interference with such accidental gains, and has provided that all 
moneys received for distribution among creditors by a trustee in 
bankruptey and unclaimed for two years should be paid into the 
Bank of England by the trustee. This wise measure was part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Bankruptcy Act of 1883 (46 and 47 Vict. ¢. 52, s. 162). 

A trustee under a deed or a will finding himself in possession of 
property the ownership of which is unknown or doubtful, can get 
rid of his burden of liability by handing over the property to the 
Court of Chancery, and under no circumstances can he ever retain 
any of it for his own use or advantage. There are many Acts of 
Parliament to facilitate him in doing this, and the decisions of the 
Court of Chancery have at all times been emphatic and unambiguous 
in their declaration, that he must not seek any profit for himself out 
VOL. XLY. N.S. Q 
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of his trust, nor ever make himself owner of any part of what was 
confided to him for the use of others. And if he fail in this duty 
the Court will visit him with dire penalties. 

So our legislature has in time, though slowly, become enlightened 
to the recognition of principles which honesty and common sense 
have elaborated for themselves, and this in spite of the previous 
laws which authorised what was revoked, and, moreover, without 
any aid from the theoretical politicians. The necessities of the 
case, the claims of justice, the cry of the oppressed, produced the 
law for the occasion whenever there were strong and upright men 
to make their voices heard. The feudal lords with their rights of 
wardships and values of marriuge, the general occupant, the exe- 
cutor, the mortgagee, and the fiduciary of every description, all 
have been shorn of the pickings and incomes which the mere acci- 
dent of their position gave them. Self-interest struggled hard, for it 
suffered sorely, but in the end it could not withstand the law of a 
fuller and a wiser justice. After centuries of effort the English 
code of to-day can justly boast that it has adopted as its own the 
principle that a man shall not turn to his own use what has been 
confided to him for the use of another, and further that he shall be 
bound to give up and not retain for his own advantage all property 
which comes into his possession by reason not of any worth in his 
own title, but by reason of defect in another’s. 

It will seem strange to us, then, to be told that there is a vast 
quantity of property in England held in flagrant contravention of 
the equity of these rules. What should we say of a man to whom 
another had entrusted his money for safe keeping who, after his 
friend’s death, would keep that money, saying nothing of it to the 
relatives’ ‘The money would be invested safely enough, no doubt, 
and would be ready to be paid over whenever demand was made, but 
until demand the custodian of the money lives upon the income; 
the depositor’s wife and children may starve before his friend’s eyes, 
but until such time as they come to his door to ask for it he considers 
himself to be under no obligation of either law or morals to give or 
send them one halfpenny of their own money. They may not know 
where the money is; that is their misfortune ; and he says he is under 
an obligation to the original depositor not to disclose to them the fact 
of their money's existence. This is, in plain language, an account 
of the working of our banks. By repeating the process sufficiently 
often the banker is able to accumulate a large mass of money, for 
which he is responsible no doubt, but which in fact he takes care 


shall never be demanded from him, and upon the income of which 
meantime he lives and thrives. 

It is the banker’s duty not to let his client’s secrets be known 
outside his doors, and for obvious reasons the obligation is a very 
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wholesome one. It would be intolerable, and a great part of the 
advantage would be lost which the public derive from the aid of th« 
banks in transacting the business of life, were not this confidence 
inviolably preserved. But the banker gives this duty an unwarrant- 
able extension when he adheres to a like canon of silence after his 
business relations with his client are determined by his client’s death. 
The whcle reason of it is the interest of the client, but after the 
client’s death there can be no reason for it but the interest of the 
banker. It is right that while the client is living his secrets should 
be kept, but when he is dead, or may reasonably be supposed to be 
s0, the duty of the banker should be inverted forthwith, and he 
should be bound to seek out his customer’s representatives if they 
leave the deposit unclaimed in his hands, and offer them their money. 
There is no such duty imposed on the banks, rather the contrary ; 
and their own interest coincides with the code of duty which they 
obey, a code manufactured for a different state of circumstances and 
then applicd to this, and honoured rigorously in the observance, 
though all its sacredness disappears if the client should happen to be 
their debtor. Besides the money lodged by the depositor with his own 
hands, the banks frequently collect dividends for him under a power 
of attorney. It is within my own knowledge that a bank of the 
highest repute collected the dividends under such a power after they 
knew that the donor was a lunatic, and placed them to the credit ot 
their client’s account after that account was closed. And there is 
apparently nothing to prevent the bank from continuing to all 
time to collect the dividends under a power of attorney, if the person 
interested in the fund after the death of the principal does not find 
them out and stop them. It would be interesting to know what 
exactly is the practice of the banks in these cases. The banks also 
often require stocks to be transferred as security into the names of 
their own nominees by a borrowing client; and one would like to 
know how much stock is now under their control in this way without 
the knowledge of the present real owners. 

It is not possible to calculate with any degree of exactness what 
is the amount of dormant money now lying in the private and joint- 
stock banks of the United Kingdom. It would not be fair to the 
bankers to ask them the question point blank, or rather it would not 
be fair to draw uny adverse inference from their refusal to answer 
such a question. Their pledge to keep their customer’s secret 
remains intact, though he may be dead for a century; they must 
adhere to it, and in that they do they are faithful to honour and 
mammon at once. This is intelligible, but it is not intelligible why, 
when the bank itself dies, there should be any necessity for a like 
reticence, unless, indeed, there be an intention of selling the expiring 
bank with all its good-will and extinct liabilities to some other con- 
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cern. I have made inquiry as to what amount of unclaimed money 
was in their books from the liquidators of no less than fourteen banks 
in various stages of dissolution, but have been unable to get any 
information. One gentleman said he did not think it would be right 
to tell me what I asked; another said he believed the unclaimed 
money was invested somewhere, but that he did not know anything 
more about it, and the rest were silent. If such knowledge could 
have been obtained it would have been a valuable guide, but, for 
their own undivulged reasons, the liquidators will not give it. 

Let us turn, then, to the accounts of the Supreme Court, where 
there is no mystery or concealment. Here large sums are dealt 
with annually, and the several receipts and payments are set out in 
a Parliamentary return, issued yearly and audited by the officers of 
the Treasury. We find here the huge sum of seventy-four millions 
sterling, belonging to more than forty thousand suitors, giving an 
average of £1,850 for each. Not more than one quarter of this 
amount is turned over every year, leaving a dormant capital of over 
fifty-five millions, and we find that the National Debt Commissioners 
have forty-two millions of that sum in their hands, which sum we 
may fairly suppose is the amount for which there are no claimants 
forthcoming. These figures afford us in some sort a measure to 
apply to other deposits. 

Now the circumstances under which money is lodged in Court are 
as different as can be from those under which a lodgment is made 
ina bank. The first is attended by every kind of publicity : the 
litigants, the solicitors for both sides and their clerks, the counsel 
employed in the case, the judge and his staff, and the officials of the 
Pay Office—that is, from ten to twenty persons—all know about the 
lodgment, and are under no obligation to refrain from informing of 
it any person whom they may know to be interested in it. How 
different from a bank! A man lodges money, but no one knows it 
but himself and the bank. He can conceal it completely from the 
world, and from his kindred too, for there is no limit to eccen- 
tricities; his kindred may suspect it, but when he is dead they have 
no means of finding out anything about it unless they happen to go 
to the right bank to make their inquiries. 

As to the total amount of deposits, our information is unfor- 
tunately restricted to the returns given by the joint-stock banks. 
The private banks are not obliged to make any such returns, and of 
course do not do so. From the valuable summaries published in 
the pages of the Economist in October, 1888, we find that in 
one hundred and thirty banks in the United Kingdom which 
publish their returns, the total deposits amount to no less than 
£469,600,000. This does not include deposits made in the two 
hundred and fifty private banks in England, nor in the branches i 
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London of many foreign and colonial banks having offices there, 
nor in the numerous building and loan societies scattered throughout 
the kingdom which receive deposits as part of their business. These 
latter deposits must certainly be as much more again as those in the 
joint-stock banks. Taking the whole together, we conclude that 
there are over £900,000,000 of money in the hands of the bankers in 
the United Kingdom which does not belong to them, and which they 
hold in trust for others. We should have to add more than 50 per 
cent. to our own funded National Debt before it would amount 
to so much. 

Now how much of this enormous sum represents money which 
will never be claimed? It is impossible for us to answer with any 
degree of preciseness or certainty; the banks know, of course, but 
they will not tell us. If we adopted the proportion which the 
figures of the amounts of the Supreme Court suggest, we should say 
that there were from four hundred to five hundred millions, belong- 
ing to about three million depositors; but it should be remembered 
that much of the money in the Supreme Court, though lodged so 
openly, finds its way there on account of some preliminary difficulty 
of ascertaining its true owner, so that the unclaimed amount there, 
by reason of the conditions under which it came to be deposited, 
bears a ratio to the total which might mislead us if we attempted to 
establish a like proportion in other cases. Still, we must bear in mind 
that some of the banks are over two hundred years old, and that 
some eighty or ninety of them date from the last century. During 
this long period the sums passing through their hands must have 
been very large, and the length of time during which they have 
been in contact with the public must have given occasion for 
numerous derelict deposits. ‘The longer they remained unclaimed 
the remoter the chance that they would ever be claimed, and the firmer 
the hold of the bank upon them. To avoid exaggeration, let us 
suppose that, instead of three-fifths of this money being unclaimed, 
as the Supreme Court figures might lead us to think, one-fortieth of 
it is unclaimed, then we have the large sum of £22,500,000; or, 
even if we say an eightieth, one-half of this last, the amount comes 
to the very respectable figure of £11,250,000. As has been said, 
there are no statistics available directly bearing on the matter ; but 
asa conjecture we should say that the true amount was certainly 
over eleven millions, and ranged from that to forty millions. 

Besides the money lodged for deposit and current accounts the 
banks take a large quantity of public money for which they issue 
notes, letters of credit, and bank-post bills. "Whenever any of these 
are destroyed the bank which issued them is, of course, relieved 
from having to pay them. The debt remains, but the evidence of 
the debt is gone, and until it be forthcoming the bank may hold the 
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money. It is matter of common knowledge that notes are burned 
and lost every day, as, unlike gold, either fire or water will destroy 
them, and the bank which issued them becomes thereupon so much 
the richer. The notes outstanding issued by the several banks in 
the United Kingdom which have authority to issue notes amounted 
in September, 1888, to over £38,000,000 ; having regard to the fact 
that Scotch and Irish banks issue one-pound notes we may estimate 
that this sum is made up of seven or eight million separate notes 
now floating about and subject to all the chances of destruction 
which surround such perishable articles. And this has not been 
going on for a short time only; the Banking Almanac gives the 
dates of foundation of sixty-seven of the eighty-seven banks of 
issue, from which we find that these sixty-seven have had an average 
life of over ninety-eight years, during which their notes have been 
coming into existence and passing to and fro in the hands of th 
public, and during which numbers of them must have been lost or 
destroyed. We are confident that it would not be an exaggeration 
to estimate at one million pounds at least the value of the lost notes 
and acceptances for which the bankers are indebted to the public. 

Now one thing is plain—quite plain—that whoever owns all thes 
vast sums of unclaimed money, they are not the property of the 
bankers; the bankers themselves would not say so if they were 
wsked the question, but that does not prevent them from investing 
the money and living on the income it produces. The business pays, 
too, for we find that the present value of the paid-up share capital of 
the English banks is £151,000,000, while the cash actually paid up is 
but £54,000,000, just a little over one-third, and at the same time we 
find that their gross assets do not on an average produce more than 
25 per cent. They keep this lost money and invest it, and divide the 
income, because no one asks them for it, and they are bound to be 
silent and not to tell that they have got it. 

If there be anything in the history of our jurisprudence for the 
last two hundred years, if there be any foundation in reason and 
natural justice for the course of the legislation which has developed 
for us the modern canons of right to the possession of property, and 
which has abolished for us the legal and artificial blinds whieh 
formerly obstructed our view, it is time that such a state of things 
should have an end. It is time that the property of the publi 
should be taken from the private holder and handed over to the 
public for the national good. It is not possible to conceive the 
justification drawn from the requirements of commerce, or law, 


politics, or from any useful custom, or theory of social rights, which 
can afford a warranty for the longer continuance of such an appro 
priation of other men’s property. The accidents of the needs o 
daily business have caused to be vested in a class of the community 
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quantity of money which they have clung to after those needs have 
ended. Is this consistent with the tenor of the British law which 
has shattered so many pretences before now, which has curtailed and 
made obsolete all the other old systems of fortuitous gains, which 
has taken them from the holders by force, and, after a just confisca- 
tion, applied them as equity and common sense alike demanded ? 
History has taught us nothing, and will ever teach us nothing, if we 
tolerate this still. 

There should be a change, and if plain honesty does not point out 
its form there is precedent enough to be drawn from other procedures 
in analogous cases, such, for example, as the methods of the Trustee 
Relief Acts. Whenever by reason of death or lunacy the title of the 
depositor passes from himself, the bank should give up his money 
forthwith to his legally appointed successor, spontaneously and without 
demand ; and as soon as a bank-note or bank acceptance has been out- 
standing somany years that it is reasonable to suppose it is destroyed 
or entirely lost, the bank should make good in gold the sovereigns 
which it owes to the public. It may be that the banker cannot trace 
the owner of the money in his hands. In such a case the needful 
steps to tind him ought to be taken. Generally the banker knows 
when his client dies, and it should be then his duty to apprise his 
representatives. It may be, however, that he is ignorant of the fact 
of the death ; then he should, when an account remains untouched 
for say five years, make some active endeavour to find the owner by 
advertisement cr otherwise, and in such cases, of course, at the owner’s 
expense. If such efforts prove unfruitful the bank should not be 
allowed, as now, to keep the money, but after a year or two more 
should be obliged to lodge it in the office of some public department, 
such as the Board of Trade or the Supreme Court, which could afford 
facilities for inquiry to such of the public as might be interested. If 
after ten or twenty years more it still remained unclaimed, there is 
no reason why it should not share the lot of other property which 
has no owner and escheat to the Crown, and thus become a part of 
the property of the nation. So too with a bank-note. It is possible 
that it may be hoarded by the holder, but even if it be, at the end of 
twenty-five or thirty years the banker has in the ordinary course of 
his business made the whole amount of it with simple interest and 
the cost of book-keeping; and if at the end of thirty years from its 
last issue it still remains outstanding, the banker will suffer no hard- 
ship if he be required to transfer the amount of it from his reserve to 
some public official. The note, it should be remembered, is not money : 
itis only a token in the hands of the public that the banker owes so 
much to the holder, and there isno imaginable reason why the debtor 
should be discharged for ever because the evidence of his debt is not 
forthcoming. 
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There is not any inherent difficulty in the methods to be resorted 
to in the accomplishment of such a change. A short Act of Parlia- 
ment, appointing some commissioner or official of the Treasury or 
Board of Trade to examine the books of the bankers, and giving him 
the requisite powers to compel them to transfer the derelict money in 
their coffers in such manner as the Act might direct, would effect 
everything necessary. The banks would naturally oppose the passing 
of such an Act with all the power and influence at their command, 
and these are very great; but there is no reason to suppose, were it 
once enacted, that they would fail to give it effect honestly and loyally. 
The first result of such an Act would be that several persons would 
make and establish claims to money of the existence of which they 
were previously ignorant, for the title of depositors, which bankers 
now keep so secret, would be disclosed, and many men now in ignorance 
would learn their rights and hasten to profit by the knowledge ; but 
after this there would of necessity be still a large residue. This 
residue, being practically without an owner, could, after some number 
of years, to be fixed by a provision analogous to the Statute of Limi- 
tations, be regarded as having escheated to the Crown, and in this 
way be made available as part of the assets of the nation. It would 
have been withdrawn from a place where at present, as an aid to com- 
merce, it serves a useful purpose, and for that reason it would be most 
properly applied in such a manner that it would find its way back 
again speedily among the people, and in some way that would enable 
them to experience a tangible benefit from its use. It might be ex- 
pended in reproductive loans of all kinds to corporations and local 
bodies, drainage schemes, improvements of fisheries, construction of 
harbours, purchase of railways, facilitating the purchase of land by 
tenants, afforesting, or in any other of the many ways in which in the 
poorer countries of Europe the assets of the State are employed in 
subvention of the small capitalists who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation. 


A. F. Baker. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF IRISH HISTORY: A REVIEW. 


Tue history of Ireland from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as narrated by Irish Roman Catholic writers, is a succession of 
myths. The grotesque perversion, or what is worse, the wilful con- 
cealment of facts by these authors, has passed into a proverb, and 
has been attributed by some to a natural propensity to misrepresen- 
tation. But the judgment which would ascribe these perversions 
and concealments to a single cause is too hasty. Another source of 
error exists. The historical spirit, which is the growth of reflec- 
tion, of critical doubt, and of the broadening of our knowledge 
and sympathies, has never developed itself among the Celtic 
Trish, As far as this quality is concerned, their older writers 
have been, and their successors still are, at the same stage 
which the harpers and minstrels of their native chiefs had 
reached, viz., unmeasured panegyric of their friends, equally 
unmeasured invective against their antagonists. Of judgment, of 
dispassionate inquiry, of weighing evidence, of laborious investiga- 
tion, and of equal justice to all, the Irish writers have ever shown 
themselves incapable. They are still in a state of childhood, listen- 
ing and repeating as children repeat with confidence what they have 
heard from their elders. If we compare these Irish writers with 
British historians, we shall find that the former have grown to about 
the height of the knees of the latter. If we measure the stage at 
which the Irish authors have arrived by time, we might say that the 
Irish are fully a century behind their British brethren. The limited 
views and clannish spirit which dominate the politics of the Celtic 
Irish regulate the historical studies of their teachers. To Irish 
authors comparative history unfolds in vain her ample stores, and 
boundless assertion, unaccompanied by proof, takes the place of calm 
investigation. In addition to the imperfect development of the his- 
torical spirit among them, the Irish writers of the present day labour 
under a serious disadvantage. They draw their information from 
polluted sources. In proof of this statement it is only necessary to 
give the names of the authors whose works are most frequently quoted 
as authorities—O’Sullivan, author of J/istorie Catholice Hibernia 
Compendium, whom Archbishop Ussher styles “as egregious a liar 
as any that this day breatheth in Christendom ;”’ Nicholas French, 
Bishop of Ferns, whom Ware calls a calumnious and “ foul-mouthed 
author;”’ Bishop Burke, whose J/ibernia Dominicana was publicly con- 
demned by seven Irish Roman Catholic bishops; Curry, whose account 
of the civil wars in Ireland is characterised by Hallam as a “ tissue 
of misrepresentation and disingenuousness ;”’ and Plowden, whom 
the Rev. Charles O’Conor justly accuses of “shameful ignorance of 
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’ In the long series of Irish Roman Catholic writers 


Irish history.’ 
which commences about 1660, there is not, with three exceptions, a 
single individual whose statements respecting the conduct of Great 
Britain to Ireland can be trusted. These exceptions are Redmond 
Caron, Father Walsh, and Charles O’Conor. Caron and Walsh were 
persecuted by their ecclesiastical brethren and superiors for their 
opinions. The Rey. Charles O’Conor is the most learned, liberal, 
and upright historical writer that Irish Celtdom has produced for 
upwards of two centuries. 

A. book has lately been published which has been drawn up, partly 
by Irishmen and partly by English political allies, on the real old 
Irish model of historical composition—that is, unmeasured invective 
against the Government, without even an allusion to the difficulties 
of ruling a half-civilised and ultramontane people, who by rebel- 
lion after rebellion had shown themselves implacably hostile to the 
British name and connection. The book is not less remarkable for 
its genesis than for its contents. Its title is Two Centuries of Irish 
History, 1691—1870. The number of its authors is the mystical 
one of seven. It would be incredible, if we had not the result 
of their joint labours before us, that seven sane individuals should 
conspire to write a history. The event isone of the first impression, 
and is absolutely unparalleled in the past. Imagine what the result 
would be if seven Whigs or seven Tories, each man’s political feel- 
ing re-acting on and influencing the others—for such is the con- 
sequence of co-operation—should sit down to write a history of Eng- 
land from their point of view. But Ireland is the land of surprises. 
Here we have seven Home Rulers agreeing to write a history of 
Ireland, not for the purpose of historical investigation or research, 
for of such there is not the slightest trace, but to recommend their 
own views to the English public. The idea of the enterprise appears 
to have been taken from the law which regulates the formation of 
limited joint-stock companies. According to that law seven is the 
smaliest number which can unite to establish such a company, and 
each of the adventurers is responsible only to the amount of his 
subscription. A similar privilege of irresponsibility is claimed by the 
authors of this book, for we are informed in a prefatory note to this 
remarkable history, that “each writer is solely responsible for the 
correctness of the facts and soundness of the views contained in the 
chapters to which his name is prefixed.” Notwithstanding this want 
of unity, and the utter absence of all mutual verification and cor- 
rection, the book is not, to judge from the first century of it, as suc- 
cessful an attempt as might have been expected from such a loose 
incorporation. With a little more time at their disposal, with 4 
little more artistic arrangement of their authorities, and with a little 
more literary skill, the authors might have turned out even a more 
untrustworthy book than they have done—a book, for example, a8 
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untrustworthy as Grattan’s hysterical life of his father, or the 
political figments of the embezzling rogue Barrington. 

At present, for there are limits to an article, I shall consider only 
that portion of the book which treats of the period from 1691 to 
1800, more than half the time of which the volume takes cognisance. 
This portion is written by two gentlemen, Mr. W. K. Sullivan, 
President of the Queen’s College, Cork, and Dr. George Sigerson. 
The share or quota of Mr. Sullivan runs from 1691 to 1782. 

The first glance at Mr. Sullivan’s contribution suggests three 
questions. Why is there no general survey of the contemporaneous 
state of Ireland, which one would think a necessary preliminary to 
the history of a period? Why does the book commence with the 
year 1691? And lastly, why are twenty-one years cut off from the 
beginning, for the two centuries end with the year 1870? One 
answer satisfies the three questions. No one who pleads on behalf 
of the Irish Celt dares to go behind the year 1691. Even the 
effrontery of a partisan blenches before the spectre of 1641, and the 
attempt at legislative murder of 1689. It would be obviously absurd 
to begin the story of a criminal’s life after the commission of his 
offence, and to hold up his case for sympathy without looking back 
on the cause of his punishment. Yet this is exactly what Mr. 
Sullivan does. He is silent respecting the grave faults for which 
the Celtic Irish were punished by a long period of political subjec- 
tion. Within the fifty years which immediately preceded 1691 the 
Irish people had consummated a series of crimes which their writers, 
when they shall have reached the stature of manhood, will lament in 
sackcloth and ashes. The outrages and barbarities of 1641 are with- 
held from our view at present, but they were admitted and deplored 
by every contemporaneous Roman Catholic of position, by such men 
as Lord Clanricarde, Lord Castlehaven, Owen Roe O’Neill, Father 
Walsh, Father Caron, and George Leyburn, chaplain to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. ‘It is a fact,’ says the Rev. Charles O’Conor, a 
Roman Catholic clergyman and historian, “as certain as any in 
history, that they [the rebels of 1641] were taught to expect 
impunity on/y from extirpation; fearing that their men might dis- 
perse and throw themselves on the King’s mercy, their leaders resolved 
that all should be equally guilty; that they should embark in 
wickedness beyond redemption ; that an island hitherto famed for 
generosity and piety should become a scene of tumult and massacre 
at which humanity startles, patriotism shudders, and Christianity 
forbids us to find a name.” Will it be believed that in the face of 
all evidence, Roman Catholic as well as Protestant, Mr. Sullivan 
denies these things, for he speaks of the terrible events of this 
rebellion as “the legends of 1641,” and “ the so-called Popish mas- 
sacre of 1641” ? 

The rebellion of 1689 was as universal as that of 1641, but the 
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proceedings, which were in this outbreak directed at the destruction 
of the British settlers, were of a different nature from those adopted 
in 1641. Legal chicanery was called in to aid open violence in the 
field. An Irish Parliament was convened in Dublin, and passed 
Acts which were directly aimed at the extirpation of the Protestants. 
One of these Acts repealed the Acts of Settlement, and at one blow 
transferred twelve millions of acres from British proprietors to Irish 
rebels. Another was the Act of Attainder, by which the whole 
Protestant peerage, gentry, and trading classes of Ireland were at 
one sweep condemned to death, if they did not surrender by certain 
days, the latest of which was the Ist of November, 1689. But good 
care was taken that the attainted should have no notice until the 
last day of grace had long expired. The list containing their names 
was carefully concealed for four months, and as the Act had taken 
away the power of the King to pardon, the condemnation became 
absolute, and the judicial murder of thousands was assured, so far, at 
least, as the barbarians who passed the Act could assure it. We 
can now understand why this ingenuous history commences at 1691, 
and why twenty-one years are cut off at the beginning of the period 
of which it affects to treat. 

Mr. Sullivan, having artistically chosen his point of departure, 
and having avoided the “preliminary canter” which might have 
disclosed an unsoundness, opens his contribution with a myth and a 
grave omission. The myth is the old one—that' the Treaty of 
Limerick was violated. In spite of assertion after assertion, there is 
nothing more certain than that this treaty was not violated, as I 
have shown elsewhere.’ The city of Limerick was surrendered on 
the 3rd of October, 1691, on three conditions, all of which were 
strictly observed. These conditions were (1) that the estates of all 
in the Irish garrisons should be restored, (2) that all Irish and 
French soldiers, &c., who desired it should be conveyed to France, 
and (3) that King William should use his best endeavours to secure 
the ratification of the civil portion of the treaty in a future Irish 
Parliament, for there was then no Parliament sitting. These con- 
ditions were all honourably carried out. 

1. Not only were their estates, amounting to 233,106 Irish acres,” 
restored to 1,283 persons who were adjudged to come within the 
treaty, but sixty-five great proprietors who were not within it were 
reinstated by the special favour of William in the possession of 
74,783 Irish acres. 

2. That the condition as to the conveyance of the troops to Franee 
was strictly fulfilled we have the best evidence, viz. that of Sarsfield 
himself, who released Ginkell from his promise of furnishing an 
additional tonnage of 4,000 tons, should such an increase become 
necessary. 


(1) Two Chapters of Irish History (1888). (2) 100 Irish acres equal 160 English. 
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3. It is equally certain that William did use his utmost endea- 
yours that the civil treaty should be ratified. As early as October, 
1692, a Parliament was summoned, and a Bill for the confirmation 
of the treaty was sent over to Ireland. The members of this Parlia- 
ment were informed that they had nothing else to do but pass the 
Bill and the other Government measures, inasmuch as their provisions 
had been “as well debated already as was needful.” In 1695 William 
again pressed the Irish Parliament to confirm the treaty. Matthew 
’Conor, in his History of the Irish Catholics, tells us that William, 
in pursuance of his promise, “ had often recommended the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty to Parliament,” and the preamble to the Act of the 
9th of William acquaints us with the same thing. If these facts are 
true—and they are as true as any in history—what becomes of the 
statement that the treaty was violated ? If the Irish obtained every- 
thing for which they surrendered Limerick, viz. the restoration of 
their lands, the transport of the troops to France, and the fulfilment 
of William’s promise, it is impossible to say that the treaty was 
violated. It is worth while here to observe the course pursued by 
Mr. Sullivan. This gentleman actually analyses the treaty and treats 
it as if it were absolute. But he says nothing of that article in it, 
the 12th, which makes the whole of it conditional on its confirmation 
by the Irish Parliament. It is by such omissions as this, and by the 
absence of the whole truth, that the history of Ireland since 1600 has 
been turned into a fairy tale, or blurred into a shapeless and confused 
daub. 

The growth of this myth respecting the violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick is worth a short consideration. For many years after the 
surrender of Limerick there was no idea that a// Irish Roman 
Catholics were included in the treaty. It was believed to extend 
only to those within the Irish garrisons. Colonel Kelly, who was 
one of the besieged in Limerick, complains that the treaty was con- 
cluded without securities for the free exercise of their religion by 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The Duke of Berwick, who had 
also been among the besieged, tells us that the commissioners of the 
garrison were much to blame for neglecting to include in the agree- 
ment “ all the Irish in general.” In 1697 a petition was presented 
to Parliament against the Act which only in part confirmed the 
treaty by three gentlemen on behalf of themselves and others com- 
prised in the articles, but there was no mention in this petition of the 
general body of the Roman Catholics. Again in 1703, that is, twelve 
years after the treaty, Sir Theobald Butler appeared before the House 
of Commons “in behalf of himself and the rest of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland comprised in the articles of Limerick and 
Galway.”’ In Sir Theobald’s speech there is not the slightest sugges- 
tion that the treaty had at that time been violated. He even asserts 
that it had been confirmed by the Parliament. All that he says is, 
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that if the contemplated Bill (to prevent the further growth of 
Popery) passed it would infringe the treaty, not as against the general 
body of Roman Catholics, of which community he makes no mention, 
but as against those only who were comprised in its articles. The 
Bill against which Sir Theobald argued became law, and nothing 
more was heard in Ireland of the violation of the treaty until the 
establishment of the first Catholic Committee. This committee was 
formed in 1756, and its object was the mitigation of the Penal Laws, 
It is manifest that no argument could advance the purpose of the 
committee more than to show that a// Roman Catholics were included 
in the treaty, and that therefore the continuation of those laws was 
an infringement of its articles. It was a good popular cry. Accord- 
ingly this view was brought forward by Curry in his Leview of the 
Civil Wars, and by the Rev. Arthur O’Leary in his answer to the 
Bishop of Cloyne. In 1788 a refutation of this view was published 
by Dr. Arthur Browne, a lay Fellow of Trinity College and represen- 
tative for the University of Dublin in the Irish Parliament. Edmund 
Burke stepped into the arena and asserted that the treaty had been 
violated, But if any one will turn to his argument, he will see that 
Burke knew nothing of the subject he was discussing. Jor he was 
not acquainted with the fact that prior to the treaty the Irish put 
forward terms which were rejected by Ginkell, and which give the 
key to the whole transaction. Burke also misconstrued the ninth 
article of the treaty. However, the boundless and proofless assertions 
of the Irish prevailed. Macaulay is of opinion that the treaty, 
though not violated at first, was infringed by subsequent legisla- 
tion. Mr. Lecky labours under the same mistake. Thus we see 
that the certain facts of history can be rendered doubtful if they 
are stoutly and repeatedly denied. In like manner the legend of 
the ship Vengeur is still believed by some patriotic and credulous 
Frenchmen. 

I now come to avery grave omission of Mr. Sullivan, the omission 
of a fact which probably more than any other, the massacres of 1641 
only excepted, influenced the subsequent history of Ireland. I am 
unwilling to call this omission a suppression, and shall theretore 
allow readers to judge for themselves. Mr. Sullivan is speaking of 
the Irish Parliament of 1689. After describing its constitution he 
proceeds— 

‘* Thirty-five Acts were passed, many of which were merely for the undoing 
of previous hostile legislation, such as the repeal of Poyning’s Act, the repeal 
of the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, the repeal of the Act for keeping 
and celebrating October 23rd as an anniversary thanksgiving in Ireland. Ot 
the positive Acts, the most notable were, an Act to secure liberty of conscience, 
and to repeal such Acts or clauses of Acts as were inconsistent with the same; 
and an Act for removing all incapacities from the natives of Ireland. James 
did not approve of the legislation of his Irish Parliament,” c. 


Mr. Sullivan goes out of his way to mention an inconsiderable 
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Act respecting a holiday, and even enumerates the laws passed in 
this Parliament. But there is one Act which is conspicuous by its 
absence. An Act which has been well described as “a portentous 
law, a law without parallel in the history of civilised nations,” the 
great Act of Attainder. The Act which condemned the whole 
Protestant nobility, gentry, and trading classes of Ireland to death, 
and the detestable and vindictive chicanery with which it was 
carried out, are withheld from our consideration. 

There are three possible explanations of this omission. Mr. 
Sullivan may have thought that an Act which condemned two 
thousand five hundred persons to death was too unimportant to be 
mentioned, or he may have been ignorant of it, or lastly, he may 
have deliberately concealed it. As to the first, it is not likely that 
a writer who calls our attention to a trifling enactment concerning 
an anniversary should have deemed an Act which all English 
historians have mentioned with horror too unimportant to notice. 
If Mr. Sullivan was ignorant of its existence, why does he presume 
to write Irish history ? If he knew of its existence and thought 
proper to keep the knowledge to himself, all I can say is that there 
are not words sufficiently strong to qualify such a suppression of 
fact. 

Some of Mr. Sullivan’s other statements are as peculiar as this 
omission. But readers may exclaim, Why dwell on the errors of 2 
book which denies the massacres of 1641, misrepresents the Treaty 
of Limerick, and conceals the great Act of Attainder? The question 
isa natural one. But the correction of errors is always useful, and 
a pathological examination has an interest of its own. 

Mr. Sullivan tells us— 

“One of the great central facts of Irish history is that the colonists neve1 
wished the Catholics to become Protestant.”’ 

No more unfounded, nor, let me add, more foolish, statement was 
ever made, even by an Irish historian. Mr. Sullivan himself appears 
subsequently to forget this “ great central fact.’ For he informs us 
that the Charter Schools were founded for the express purpose of 
converting Roman Catholics, and that these schools became a national 
institution, recommended in the speeches of the viceroys at the open- 
ing of every Parliament; that an annual stipend was appointed by 
Act of Parliament for every converted priest, and that this Act, so 
anxious was the Legislature to ensure its enforcement, was ordered to 
be given in charge at every assize, and the list of converts to be pub- 

(1) Wyse, in his history of the Catholic Association, actually draws up two tables of 
the laws of the Irish Parliament of 1689 and of those of William, for the purpose of 
comparing them. ut he leaves out of the former the Repeal of the Acts of Settle- 
ment and the great Act of Attainder. How are we to deal with such tricks? Unfor- 
tunately, we have not in Ireland a curate and barber to purify our national library by 
flinging such books into the yard as materials for a bonfire. 
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licly read; that by another Act Roman Catholic parents were com- 
pelled to make competent provision for their converted children; 
and that a Roman Catholic saved his estate from being gavelled on 
declaring himself a Protestant. It is certain that the Legislature 
earnestly desired that the Roman Catholics of Ireland should become 
Protestant. 

Another startling statement of Mr. Sullivan’s is, that the Irish 
House of Commons did not at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century favour the project of a union with England. Now what 
are the recorded facts of the case? On the 4th of October, 1703, 
the House sat to consider the state of the nation, and, after some 
hours’ sitting, all the speakers concluded that they did in most earnest 
manner desire a union with England. On the 20th of the same 
month they framed their desires into an address to the Crown. After 
enumerating their distresses, they implored the Queen to concede the 
only means which could remove them, a firm and strict union with 
England. Four years later, that is, in 1707, the Commons again 
returned to this matter. In their address of congratulation on the 
Scotch union, they renewed in solemn language their request. ‘May 
God long preserve that life on which your people’s happiness so much 
depends ; may He put into your royal heart to add greater strength 
and lustre to your crown by a yet more comprehensive union.” 

Mr. Sullivan tells us— 


** While the Bill [to confirm the treaty of Limerick] was in the Commons, a 
petition from the representatives of the native Irish, praying to be heard by 
counsel at the bar of the House before the measure became law, was presented 
to the House of Commons; the petition was unanimously rejected.” 


No such petition from the representatives of the native Irish was 
ever presented to the Irish House of Commons. A petition of Robert 
Cusack, Captain Francis Segrave, and Captain Morris Eustace, on 
behalf of themselves and others comprised in the articles of Limerick, 
was presented to the House, and was unanimously rejected. 

Further on Mr. Sullivan informs us— 


‘Before the Bill [to prevent the further growth of Popery] passed in the 
trish Parliament, the Catholics prayed to be heard by counsel in opposition to 
it. The petition was granted, and three gentlemen pleaded at the bar of the 
House, Sir Theobald Butler, who had been solicitor-general to James IL, in 
Tyrconnel’s administration, Counsellor Malone, and Sir Stephen Rice, who had 
been Chief Baron under the same administration.” 


The Catholics did not pray to be heard by counsel in opposition to 
this Bill, nor did Sir Theobald Butler or any other person appear for 
that body. Sir Theobald himself tells us that “ by permission of the 
House he was come thither on behalf of himself and the rest of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland comprised in the articles of Limerick and 
Galway.” The language of the petition of Robert Cusack and of Sir 
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Theobald’s application is remarkable. It shows beyond all doubt 
that at this time there was no idea that all Roman Catholics were 
included in the treaty of Limerick. 

Mr. Sullivan attempts to persuade us that the penal laws com- 
menced after 1691, for under the date 1695 he heads one of his 
pages with the words “the first penal laws,’ and under the same 
date speaks of “ the inauguration of repressive legislation.” Is this 
a bond-fide mistake, a remarkable one in a historian ; or is he trying 
to make us believe that there were no penal laws before the Revo- 
lution? As a matter of fact, the penal laws commenced exactly 
one hundred and thirty years before 1691. From some occult 
reason or other, Irish Roman Catholic writers invariably speak of 
the penal laws as commencing in the reign of William, whereas they 
commenced in 1560, as any one may see who will turn to the Statute 
Book. With the exception of the restrictions on landed property, 
their exclusion from Parliament and their being disarmed—pro- 
visions then considered necessary to prevent their giving aid to an 
invader—the Roman Catholics of Ireland were in the same position 
after 1690 that they had been in during the reign of Charles II. 
Mr. Sullivan does not know, or affects not to know, that the penal 
enactments after 1691 were principally re-enactments of laws which 
had been allowed to sleep, but which were again called into activity 
in consequence of the rebellion of 1689 and the attempt at legis- 
lative murder of the Parliament of that date. 

Even in matters purely indifferent Mr. Sullivan is singularly in- 
correct. Thus, he informs us that Poynings’ law was repealed by 
the Irish Parliament of 1689. Poynings’ Law was not repealed by 
this Parliament. A Bill to this effect was introduced into the Com- 
mons, but on James expressing his dissatisfaction with it the Bill 
was dropped. James was resolved not to allow a Bill to pass which, 
ifhe had been restored to his British throne, would have seriously 
affected his own prerogative. 

In nearly every page of his contribution Mr. Sullivan speaks of 
the British settlers in Ireland as “colonists.” The repetition of the 
word is even nauseating. This is hardly the term which a grateful 
Irish Celt should apply to a community to which he owes so much. 
I wonder whether Mr. Sullivan has ever pondered on the debt of 
gratitude which is due from him to the settlers who civilised his 
country. Let us check off on our fingers a few, and only a few, of 
the benefits which he derives from that body at which he sneers as 
colonists. The language in which he addresses his Creator and 
expresses the emotions of his soul isa gift from those colonists. The 
noblest literature in the world has been opened to him by the 
colonists. Whatever knowledge of the arts and sciences he possesses, 
whatever raises him in the rank of human beings and elevates him 
in the social scale, has been acquired from the colonists. The cus- 
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toms of his life have been adopted from the colonists. He cannot 
make a movement by day, or retire to his couch at night, without 
being reminded of what he owes to the colonists. The clothes that 
he wears, the watch by which he regulates his time, the conveyance 
by which he removes from place to place, the house that he inhabits, 
and the bed upon which he reposes, are all colonial. The national 
independence of his country was wrought out by the colonists. Even 
the sexual purity, which is the glory of his countrywomen, was 
learned from the colonists, for the Celtic Irish in the sixteenth 
century were noted for their licentiousness. If the colonists had 
never come to Ireland, the President of the Queen’s College, Cork, 
might now be the member of a wandering Creaght, milking his cows 
and living on their products by day, and at night sheltering himself 
and his family in a hovel constructed in an hour of mud and wattles. 
For nothing is more remarkable in the history of the Irish Celts than 
the torpid slowness with which they adopted improvements which 
lay before their eyes. For four centuries, at least, they gazed on the 
round towers without building a house of stone.’ Five centuries 
after the English invasion, at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the Ulster Irish had not emerged from the pastoral state. 
Think of that, ye writers of Irish history, and all that it conveys. 
It implies a community without a fixed habitation or a settled 
home, and therefore a community without patriotism. For the very 
basis of patriotism is locality—an attachment to a spot of earth to 
which our affections cling.” 

Mr. Sullivan ends with the year 1782. When his voice ceases, 
Dr. Sigerson takes up the wondrous tale. At the commencement of 
his second chapter, this writer makes a statement sufficient to 
stagger even credulity herself. 


‘Carrying out a previous suggestion, ‘single-speech’ Hamilton, the 
absentee Lord Ohancellor, was induced to resign on a copious [sic] pension, and 
Mr. Foster received the office.” 


The word “ Lord ” in this extract shows that the mistake was not 
one of mere hurry, but that the author did not understand the 
difference between a Lord Chancellor and a Chancellor of the 
ixchequer. We are not, however, to attach too much importance 
to a blunder like this. When the business of vamping is under- 


(1) ‘* Malachy O‘Morgair, Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 1148, was the first 
Irishman, or at least one of the first, who began to build with stone and mortar.”- 
Ware. 

(2) ‘One of the most remarkable facts in the history of the Celtic inhabitants of 
Ireland is, that they continued during the entire historic period to exist without 
important change in their civilization and social system; from the date of the intro 
duction of Christianity in the fifth century, to the death of the last independent Celti 
prince, at the close of the sixteenth century, no social or political development 
apparent.’’—Richey, Shert History of the Irish People. 
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taken on an extensive scale, we must expect stitches to be dropped 
here and there. It is when this writer approaches “the great 
central facts” of the period he treats of, that we perceive how 
unequal he is to his self-imposed task. These facts are the pro- 
posed commercial treaty of 1785, the Regency question of 1789, 
and the Union. 

I. The history of the commercial treaty is brief. In 1784 an 
Address to the Crown was passed unanimously in the Irish Parlia- 
ment, praying that a plan of commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland should be adopted. Accordingly such a plan 
was presented to that parliament, digested into eleven resolutions. 
These resolutions were agreed to and were sent over to England to 
be there considered. The English opposition seized on the oppor- 
tunity to embarrass Pitt and his government. Fox denounced the 
Irish propositions, and Sheridan joined in the senseless clamour. 
Every attempt was made to excite the commercial jealousy of 
England, but Pitt stood firm. Twenty resolutions were drawn up 
containing a treaty between the two countries, and passed by the 
British Parliament. These resolutions differed in number from the 
Irish, but they were practically the same, the additions referring to 
patents or to copyright—there being then no protection in Ireland 
for literary property—and to the prevention of smuggling. The 
English propositions contained a clause requiring that all laws for 
the regulation of trade made in Great Britain should be “in force in 
[reland by laws to be passed by the Parliament of Ireland.” In 
other words that equal laws of trade should exist in both countries. 
This was the clause which the Irish patriots seized on to reject the 
treaty, though the principle of re-enacting such laws for the regu- 
lation of trade was already recorded in one of their own Acts. The 
fatal teaching of the English opposition was adopted by their Irish 
dupes, and the treaty was rejected on the fantastic ground that it 
would destroy the legislative independence of Ireland. Dr. Sigerson 
informs us that the adoption of the treaty was “manifestly incom- 
patible with Irish liberty.” I will not argue with him, but I will 
produce against his no-authority three opinions which even he will 
hesitate to question. On the 25th May, 1785, while these procecd- 
ings were pending, Edmund Burke wrote to a friend of Grattan : 

‘This is the only moment, in my idea, for Ireland to fix her happiness, 
commercial and political, upon a solid and firm basis. If pertinacity or an ill- 
understood punctilio should be suffered to step in to prevent the operation of 
the good sense of your country, and prevent our now coming to a final settle- 
ment upon some system that may connect the two countries permanently, and 
for ever lay asleep every motive of jealousy and dispute; every man, either of 
wisdom or feeling will soon have reason to regret the day when the question 
was first stirred amongst us, and that anything was done to let all loose from the 


‘ands of the old situation, before due consideration was had upon what should 
be those of the new.” 
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The second authority is Mr. Foster, then Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer and afterwards Speaker. 


‘‘T will stand or fall with the Bill [to enact the British propositions], that not 
a line of it touches your constitution. It is now left to the decision of the 
country. It is not abandoned, God forbid it should, and I trust I shall see the 
country ask it at our hands. That we may be able to obtain it, shall be my 
prayer, and it will be my pride at a future day, when its real value shall be 
known, that I bore a leading share in this transaction; that I laboured to 
procure for Ireland solid and substantial benefits, which, even two years ago, 
no man had an idea of ever looking for.” 


The third authority is Mr. John Morley, who has, unfortunately 
for us all, exchanged the sequestered paths of literature for the 
hurly-burly of politics. 


“The Opposition first inflamed English feeling. ... Then... . the 
Opposition inflamed Irish feeling, as they had before done that of England, 
Fox declaimed shrilly against bartering English commerce for Irish slavery. 
3y the time the English had been brought round to the scheme, the Irish had 
been thoroughly alienated from it. A substantial boon was sacrificed amid 
bonfires and candles to the phantom of Irish Legislative Independence. The 
result must have convinced Pitt more fully than ever that his great master 
Adam Smith was right in predicting that nothing short of the union of the two 
countries would deliver Ireland from out of the hands of her factious chiefs and 
their too worthy followers.” 


II. The next “ great central fact” of which Dr. Sigerson treats is 
the Regency question. It is not too much to say that of this question 
and of the grave constitutional principles involved in it, he has not 
even an elementary conception. He tells us that 


‘In this crisis the Irish Parliament proceeded with a grave dignity worthy 
of the occasion.” 


The conduct of the Irish Parliament, instead of being grave and 
dignified, was rash, dangerous, and illegal. On the 5th of February, 
1789, the malady of the king was announced to the House. On the 
next day, documents explaining the nature of the malady were laid 
on the table, and it was proposed that an interval of ten days should 
be allowed for consideration. Grattan moved an amendment that 
the House should sit on the 11th, which was carried. Accordingly, 
on that day the House, without a tittle of evidence before it as to the 
king’s condition—for the documents were more than two months old— 
and within six days from the first announcement of the matter, came to 
the two resolutions (1) that the exercise of the royal authority was in- 
terrupted by the king’ illness, (2) that an address should be presented 
to the Prince of Wales to take upon himself the government of the 
country under the title of Prince Regent of Ireland. On the 20th 
the House placed the following resolution on its records: that in 
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addressing H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to take upon himself the 
government of this country, &c., the Lords and Commons of Ireland 
have exercised an undoubted right, and discharged an indispensable 
duty, to which, in the present emergency, they alone are competent. 

In coming to these resolutions the Irish Parliament acted in direct 
violation of their own laws. They had no right whatever to 
nominate an Irish regent, and by doing so they not only threatened 
the only tie which bound Great Britain to Ireland, viz., the identity 
of the Executive, but they presented to the British Parliament the 
dangerous alternative of accepting the Irish Regent as British 
tegent, and thereby surrenderirg their own right of appointing, or 
of setting aside the Irish nominee and compelling obedience to the 
person appointed by the British Parliament. 

That the Irish Parliament had no right to enter upon this matter 
is evident from a glance at their Statute Book. By an Act of 
Henry VIII. it was enacted that the kings of England should be 
always kings of Ireland. Though the word ‘“ Regent” was not 
mentioned in this Act, its spirit included such an officer. But if any 
doubt remained it was removed by the later Acts of William and of 
1782. The former declared that the crown of Ireland, and all the 
powers and prerogatives belonging to it, were for ever annexed to 
and dependent on the crown of England. The Act of 1782 made 
the Great Seal of England, which is, of course, in the possession 
of the British Executive, necessary to the summoning of an Irish 
Parliament. In 1799 the Speaker of the Irish Commons laid it 
down as certain that the British Regent is necessarily Regent of 
Ireland, while he, differing from Dr. Sigerson, impliedly apologised 
for the conduct of the Irish Parliament in 1789. “It is clear,’’ says 
Mr. Foster, “notwithstanding what passed in 1789, that the Act 
annexing the crown in Henry VIII. extends to the person autho- 
rised by Britain to administer regal power, whether king, queen, or 
regent. At the revolution the British Parliament altered the 
succession to the crown, and when the event took place, the suc- 
éessor became our sovereign through their Act under ours of 
Henry VIII., and so would a regent, invested by them with regal 
authority, become ours without any act on our part. Our law of 
1782 concerning the Great Seal puts it out of doubt.” The conduct 
which the Irish Parliament should have followed in 1789 was to 
have done nothing at all, to have waited for the decision of the 
British Parliament, and then to have passed an Act of Recognition. 

The apology implied in Mr. Foster’s words, “notwithstanding what 
passed in 1789,” was not the only apology which was made for the 
foolish and dangerous conduct of the Irish Parliament. In 1799 a 
Regency Bill was introduced by the Anti-Unionists, which provided 
that the British Regent should be always the Irish Regent, and that 
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he should be subject to the same restrictions in both kingdoms, two 
points which the Irish Parliament had denied by their action only 
ten years before. 

III. We might have guessed beforehand how such a writer as Dr. 
Sigerson would treat the Union. Hitherto we have had mistakes, 
omissions, and misrepresentations, but at this stage the narration 
becomes rabid. Tis object is to show that at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, and under the greatest and wisest of our 
Ministers—ereater even than his illustrious father—the Union of 
the two countries was accomplished by anarchic violence, stupid 
brute force, and every form of political villainy. A more miserable 
theory was never suggested. It is tenable by no sane mortal, and 
is worthy only of Bedlam. For this purpose Dr. Sigerson hashes up 
all the old calumnies and historical slanders he could collect, and 
even says that the rebellion of 1798 was provoked for the purpose of 
carrying the Union. Is it possible to treat seriously a writer who 
advances such things ? 

Dr. Sigerson is daring enough to argue that the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland did not support the Union. There is not an intelligent 
Roman Catholic in the country who does not know that that measure 
was carried with the hearty assent of his co-religionists. The 
matter is placed beyond doubt by evidence which cannot be ques- 
tioned and which still survives. Their peerage, without a single dis- 
sentient, was in favour of it. Their four archbishops gave it their 
unanimous support. Of their nineteen bishops, fourteen declared 
by words and deeds that the Union was necessary to save Ireland, 
and of the remaining five not one is reported to have spoken or 
written against it. Grattan was so much enraged by the assistance 
lent to the Union by the Roman Catholic clergy that in the House 
of Commons he called that body a “band of prostituted men engaged 
in the support of Government.” Plowden, who may be trusted not 
to malign the sect to which he belonged, informs us that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were inspired “ with plenary confidence and at- 
tachment to the Marquis Cornwallis and this favourite measure of 
his Government.” In the face of such evidence to the contrary Dr. 
Sigerson attempts to show that the Roman Catholics were not in 
favour of the Union. There are men whose belief is not the result 
of an intellectual operation, but the consequence of their wish and 
sympathy. We see the same process of thought going on in our 
nurseries, where children make-believe that their dolls are living 
persons. 

Lastly Dr. Sigerson revives the impossible story that 707,000 
persons petitioned against the Union. The authority quoted for this 
incredible statement is Mr. Grey’s speech of the 21st of April, 1800, 
as published in the Parliamentary history. I have already shown 
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elsewhere the gravest reasons for considering the statement as a 
mistake of the reporter, and that the contemporancous Irish papers, the 
Belfast News Letter, and even the Anti- Union itself, make no mention 
of these men in buckram. But further evidence has been since dis- 
covered. The British Museum has been searched for the reports of 
Mr. Grey’s speech in the newspapers of the day, with the following 
result. The Morning Chronicle and the Star give 707,000 as the 
number stated by Mr. Grey. The Times, True Briton, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Morning Herald, St. James’s Chronicle, Evening Mail, Lloyd’s 
Evening Post, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, British Gazetteer, Oracle, Sun, 
Courier, Saunders’ Newspaper, and Dublin Journal, give the number 
at 107,000. The mistake is evidently one of the reporter. A slight 
slope upwards of the smaller arm of the first figure changes | 
into 7. 

One question remains to be considered. Are all the associates who 
joined in the concoction of this book responsible for the omissions 
and misstatements of Mr. Sullivan and the ineptitudes of Dr. 
Sigerson? ‘They themselves say not. ‘ Do we not declare,” they 
cry, “ that we are not answerable; that we hang, like herrings, each 
by his own tail. We have carefully avoided all mutual verification 
and correction, and are therefore not to be taken to task for each 
other’s misstatements.” But the answer to this excuse is obvious. 
You have chosen to unite to write a continuous history. You 
have made it a body all compact, and given it a single name. 
Your editor even declares that “the volume” presents “a plain, 
straightforward, and accurate narrative.” You have signed a joint 
bond, and are ail equally responsible for the just payment of that 
bond in veracious and honest work. You cannot be allowed to blow 
hot and cold at the same time, to call your work a continuous history, 
and yet say, “‘ Parts of it may be incorrect; if they are, we are not 
responsible.” 

The book, then, notwithstanding this disclaimer, must be con- 
sidered a whole. If so, it is a misconception of history and a viola- 
tion of its unity. For history is a continuous evolution from the 
past, and the future lies ever extant, though unseen, in the present. 
Of nations and communities it is as true as of individuals, that the 
child is father of the man. If any one portion of the life of a 
people is misreported, or if important matters which influenced and 
gave a direction to that life are withheld from view, all the subse- 
quent consideration is vitiated by the neglect, and cannot be correct. 
Let us take an example. Suppose one should attempt to write a 
history of the French people in the nineteenth century without 
taking into his consideration the effects and consequences of the 
French Revolution. It is obvious that such a history could not be 


(1) Nineteenth Century, December, 1887. 
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sufficient or even true. An equal blunder has been committed in 
the book before us. Nothing influenced more powerfully the fate of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland, and necessitated the policy of the 
Irish Parliament towards them, than the massacres of 1641 and the 
confiscations and attainders of 1689. Yet Mr. Sullivan denies the 
one and omits the other. Again, Dr. Sigerson denies the folly of the 
Irish Parliament in refusing the commercial treaty of 1785, holds 
up to admiration the factious, dangerous, and illegal conduct of the 
same body in the Regency question, and misrepresents the position 
of the Irish people towards the Union. If these things had been 
truly narrated, and full consideration given to them and their effects, 
the readers of this book would have approached the subsequent por- 
tions of it with very different feelings, and with a very different 
judgment from those with which they now approach them. It was 
the bounden duty of the gentlemen who joined to get up this book 
to see that the foundation on which they built was solid, to verify 
every important fact, and to bring forward for full consideration 
every event which affected the development of the nation. If they 
had done so their readers would have seen that many things which 
are complained of were the necessary results of prior facts and inde- 
pendent of human will. This duty the authors have not performed, 
and the neglect to do so renders the volume worthless as a continuous 
history. In truth, the book is, as I have said, founded on a miscon- 
ception of history, and is a discredit to the English thought of our 
time. The misconception is so serious as to exclude its originators 
from the category of cultivated thinkers. 

As mentioned above, Professor Bryce warrants this book. He 
declares in the prefatory note that he believes the volume to be “a 
plain, straightforward, and accurate narrative.” Professor Bryce 
has a historical character to lose. I challenge him to defend the posi- 
tions I have assailed. I ask, when he recommended this book, did he 
know what he was doing, or did he rashly and without consideration 
lend his authority to a work of which he knew nothing, and which 
he had not qualified himself to judge? I am afraid these ques- 
tions must be answered unfavourably for Professor Bryce, and that 
he, more than any other of the associates in the undertaking, is 
responsible for every misrepresentation, omission, and crude theory 
contained in the book. The future, however, is before Professor 
Bryce, and he may yet atone, by a careful study of Irish history and 
by a correct delineation of it, for the fault he has committed in giving 
the prestige of his name to a volume which starts with the omission 
or the misrepresentation of the important events which determined 
the subsequent history of the country. Repentance, we know, washes 
out past sins, and the candid confession of errors is good for the soul. 
J. Dunnar INGRAM. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 
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PERSONAL courage, religious devotion, literary aspirations, the 
restless desire for domination and an acutely polemical spirit, with, 
in former days, strong domestic instincts—these have been the pre- 
dominant characteristics of English women for all time. Of the 
subtle cleverness and intriguing craft of the French they have given 
but few examples; as few of great criminality—the shadow cast 
by that superb power of love which characterized certain Italian 
women. True enough, under Charles I. and certain of the Georges, 
confessed licentiousness in high places made vice the fashion, and 
stamped virtue as too humdrum a condition for people of quality to 
entertain. But the fashion never spread among the middle classes ; 
and Sidney’s “ high thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy ”’ kept 
matters straight with those who, after all, are the life-blood of a 
nation. ‘Charmeresses”’ like Lady Shrewsbury—that uncompro- 
mising adulteress who held her lover’s horse while he fought with 
and mortally wounded her husband—have been rare in our history. 
So also such light 0’ loves as Lady Castlemaine—a wanton who could 
not keep temporarily faithful to her temporary paramours, and 
whose last sexagenarian outflame brought her such fearful retri- 
bution at the hands of the Beau who married her. But the Jane 
Shores and Nell Gwynnes, the Duchesses of Portsmouth and the 
Mrs. Godfreys, the elephantine Schulenbergs and the maypole Kiel- 
mansegges—the native or imported improprieties, held sacred to the 
king, treated as queens and made the mothers of peers—these have 
been as common in our court as in those of other countries. The 
same relative conditions produce the same results all the world over, 
and the indifference of monarchs to the laws which bind meaner 
men goes pari passu with their power. 

Of termagants as well as of “homasses” we have had our fair 
share. Termagancy comes into the genius of our race. The common 
scold, who was treated with the branks and the cucking-stool, found 
her less personally brutal but no more intrinsically refined copy 
among the fine ladies of courts and palaces; and the shrew’s shrill 
tongue has never wanted for exercise in any time or sphere. What 
buta shrew could have been the mother of Robert de Insula, Bishop 
of Durham in 1274? Having given her a train of male and female 
servants and an honourable establishment, as befitted her dignity, the 
bishop went to see the old dame to hear how things fared with her. 
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“How fares my sweet mother?” said he. ‘Never worse,”’ quoth she, 
‘“‘ And what ails thee or troubles thee? Hast thou not men and women 
attendants enow?”’ said he. ‘ Yea,” quoth she, “and more than 
enow. I say to one, Go, and he runs; to another, Come hither, fellow, 
and the varlet falls down on his knees; and in short all things go on 
so unsconscionably smooth that my heart is bursting for want of 
something to pick a quarrel with.” But leaving these half mythic 
termagants of ancient date, and coming down to more manageable 
times, old “ Bess of Hardwicke,” for example, could not have been 
avery soothing kind of person to deal with. Her three husbands 
must have found her the proverbial “ handful,” and all sank under 
the burden of her association. Her first husband, the rich and deli- 





cate Mr. Hardwicke, died soon after his marriage, leaving her his heir, 
Her second, Sir William Cavendish, was of a robuster make and 
lasted longer. He began Chatsworth, which she finished. She was 
still building, indeed, when she died; for, as she had been promised 
that she should live as long as’ she continued building, she was 
never out of bricks and mortar till the hard frost of 1607 puta 
stop to her work. ‘Then she fulfilled the prophecy by dying. It 
was time. She was eighty-eight. Meanwhile she had married 
her third husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and to him she was his 
evil genius incarnate. Suspected of favouring poor Mary, his 
honourable prisoner, his wife not only made his life a burden to him 
at home but did what she could to inflame the ready anger and 
jealousy of Elizabeth. What he suffered in that stately palace which 
was not his, may be a little surmised by the piteous passion of his 
prayer to be released from ‘those two she-devils ;”’ also by the 
bitterness of his obedience when the queen gave his wife power over 
the lands, and ordered him only an allowance of £500 a year. The 
pride of the man revolted against “this hard sentence against me, 
to my perpetual infamy and dishonour, to be ruled and oberaune 
by my wief, so bad and wicked a woman ;” but he promised that 
“‘ her majestie shall see that I obey her commandments, thoughe no 
curse or plage on the earth cold be more grievous to me.” ‘The 
illfated Arabella Stuart was the granddaughter of this old terma- 
gant; and superstitious people might have been excused had they 
credited her with the evil eye, for she seemed to bring ill luck on all 
with whom she was connected. 

Running old “ Bess of Hardwicke” close for imperiousness of 
temper was another proud dame, a couple of generations later. Anne, 
Countess of Dorset Pembroke and Montgomery, with all her 
wonderful accomplishments and regal presence, had a temper which, 
as they say, “made the feathers fly.” After the death of her first 
husband, the Earl of Dorset, she vowed that she would “ never marry 
one that had children, and was a courtier, a curser, and a swearet. 
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And it was her fortune to light on one (Philip Henry, Earl of Pem- 
broke) with all these qualifications in the extreme.” She was, how- 
ever, a match for any one, and knew how to get the best of all the 
battles she undertook. Her letter to the Secretary of State when, 
at the restoration of Charles II., he wrote to her recommending a 
candidate for one of her parliamentary boroughs, is singularly 
characteristic. “I have been bullied by an usurper, I have been 
neglected by a court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject ; your 
man shan’t stand. Anne Dorset Pembroke and Montgomery.” 
After all, this letter, uncompromising and to the point as it is, was 
not quite so frankly fierce as that of Queen Elizabeth‘ to Richard 
Cox, the Bishop of Ely, to whom she delivered this blow, “ straight 
from the shoulder” in very truth. ‘ Proud Prelate. You know 
what you was before I made you what you are now; if you do not 
comply with my request, by God I will unfrock you. Elizabeth.” 
The throned vestal found the proud prelate of more malleable stuff 
than Edward I. had found Humphrey Bohun, when he wanted 
him to take command of the army in Germany and Bohun refused. 
Said the king : “ Sir Earl, by God you shall either go or be hanged.” 
Said the Earl: “ Sir King, by God I will neither go nor be hanged 

To go back to our Countess of Pembroke. She was one of 
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the most accomplished of a time when learned women were by no 
means rare. She spoke fluently five languages, and Bishop Rainbow 
said of her: ‘She had a clear soul shining through a vivid body ; 
her body was durable and healthful, her soul sprightful and of great 
understanding and judgment, faithful memory, and ready wit.” Also 
he calls her “‘ a perfect mistress of forecast and aftercast,”’ and quotes 
how Dr. Donne, “ that prime and elegant wit, well seen in all human 
learning, and afterwards devoted to the reading of divinity,” said 
of her in her ‘‘ younger years” that “ she knew well how to converse 
of all things, from predestination to slea-silk.”” She also was a 
great builder and spent upwards of forty thousand pounds in build- 
ing. In her funeral sermon the Bishop of Carlisle took for his 
text, ‘‘ Every wise woman buildeth her house.” She erected monu- 
ments, too—one to Spenser; one to her ‘good and pious mother, 
Margaret, Countess Dowager of Cumberland,” on the old Penrith 
Road, to mark the place of their last parting; and one to her tutor 


Daniel. The inscription of this last is curiously full of family 


(1) This letter was written on the occasion of Sir Christopher Hatton taking twenty 
acres of the garden belonging to Bishop Cox whereon to build his house. On receipt 
of this letter Cox resigned the ground, reserving to himself and his successors the right 
to walk through the gate-house in the garden, and leave to gather twenty bushels of 
roses yearly in what is now Hatton Garden and perhaps Ely Place. The bishop’s 
contention was made on the grounds of a churchman’s property rather than on private 
right. His grace might take any man’s property he would—save a churchman’s. He 
was not unfrocked for his opposition, but he was “ permitted to resign.”’ 
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pride—a little of Daniel but more of Anne Dorset Pembroke and 
Montgomery. “Here lies, expecting the second coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the dead body of Samvuen DanreEx, Esq., who was tutor to 
the Lady Anne Citrrorp in her youth. She was that daughter and 
heir to GrorGe Ciirrorp, Earl of CumMBeRLAND, who in gratitude 
to him erected this Monument to his memory a long time after, 
when she was Countess Dowager of Pembroke Dorset and Mont- 
gomery. He diedin October, an. 1619.” Regalin her generosities, 
this old countess of many titles was prudent, methodical, and exact 
toa marvel. To herself she was a hard task-mistress, living in a 
most simple and abstemious, not to say shabby manner, and she 
“hardly ever tasted physic or wine.” 

Before her time, Mary, Duchess of Richmond, “the murdered 
Surrey’s”’ sister and the wife of his most intimate friend, gave evi- 
dence against her brother when hisruin had been decided on, which, 
if it does not claim her asa real termagant, takes her out of the cate- 
gory of loving, gentle, steadfast women. Surrey was charged with 
the grave crime of assuming the royal bearing of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and his sister’s deposition runs thus. It seems to us now so 
like a tempest in a teapot for all its grave issues ! 

‘She thought that she had more than seven rolls of arms, and that some 
that she had added were of Anjou and Lancelot du Lac, and that her father 
(the Duke of Norfolk) since the attainder of the Duke of Buckingham (who 
bore the King’s Arms) where the arms of her mother, daughter of the said 
duke, were rayned in his coat, had put a blank quarter in the place; but that 
her brother had re-assumed them. Also that, instead of the duke’s coronet was 
put to his arms a cap of maintenance, purple, with powdered fur, and with a 
crown, to her judgment much like to a close crown; and underneath with a 
cipher, which she took to be a king’s cipher, H.R. Wriothesley Garter was 
then ordered to advertise to all foreign ambassadors that Thomas, Duke of 
Norfolk, and Henry Howard, the Earl of Surrey, his son, were traitors.” 

She must surely have been even more than a vixenish kind of 
woman to have so far helped the king to his wish, and smoothed 
the way for her gallant brother, fair Geraldine’s lover, to the block. 
In his case emphatically a man’s foes were of his own household, 
and Mary, Duchess of Richmond, has gained herself an unenviable 
niche for all time in the Walhalla dedicated to sycophants and 
informers. 

The stern old Dame Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter Pye, and second 
wife of Sir Henry Calverley of Wallington, was again scarcely one 
of the lambs of womanhood. She was on bad terms with her son 
when she died (1679), and all she left him was her portrait, with a 
scroll bearing these words :— 

** Silence, Walter Calverley ; 
This is all that I will leave W. C. 


Time was I might have given thee more, 
Now thanke thy selfe that this is soe.” 
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The “great Sarah,” whose pride turned her head, and whose 
temper was her undoing, was the very queen of termagants. As 
Mrs. Freeman she tyrannized over that weak and foolish Mrs. 
Morley, her royal mistress Anne, who boasted that her “heart was 
entirely English,” but who had none of the Englishwoman’s charac- 
teristic spirit, till even the poor worm within that regal body turned, 
and the day of retribution came. The story of la veuve Scarron 
and Madame de Montespan at the court of Louis XIV. had its 
counterpart here in England, when Abigail Hill, the creature of the 
queen’s mistress, quietly corkscrewed herself into the royal affections 
and ousted the imperious favourite who had introduced her. Had the 
duchess but treated that silliest of all crowned puppets with the very 
driest husks of politeness—not given her her gloves and fan to hold 
in public; not turned away her head and pretended not to hear her 
when spoken to; not broken out into such tornadoes of wrath over 
trifles—she would probably never have lost her molluscous Mrs. 
Morley’s affections. But she herself sawed asunder the branch on 
which she was sitting, and she came to the ground in consequence. 

If anything were wanting to show the vixenish nature of this bold 
and imperious woman, the story of how she cut off her beautiful hair 
to vex her husband, who admired it, would be sufficient. She was 
disappointed in the outburst she had expected when she laid those 
shining tresses on the phlegmatic John’s dressing-table. Cold and 
rigid, he scarcely seemed to notice them; and thus punished her by a 
better method than anger. But after his death she found them care- 
fully laid away in a secret place, with all his most sacred treasures. 
Whenever she came to this part of the story she invariably “ fell a- 
crying” for mingled grief, shame, remorse, and futile love. 

Lady Albemarle, Lord Clarendon’s persistent enemy and her 
husband’s “chain and bullet,” was a scold of the first degree. Her 
birth and up-bringing perhaps accounted for this. Her father was 
a farrier in the Strand; her mother was one of the famous five 
woman-barbers ; her first husband was a farrier, like her father. She 
was General Monk’s seamstress at a time when he was in low water ; 
and though “neither handsome nor cleanly,” and ‘“ without wit or 
beauty,” this coarse woman of the people managed to induce the 
gentleman to marry her, for all that her inconvenient farrier, from 
whom she had separated, was not known to be dead. In process of 
time General Monk became Duke of Albemarle, and Nan Clarges, 
the daughter of the woman-barber, was the duchess. She had 
supreme influence and authority over her husband, and by her 
violence and temper kept him under the harrow for all his life. 
These women-barbers, by the way, were brought to justice for cruelty 
to a young girl, and their delator was one Mary Frith, popularly 
known as Mall Cutpurse, the first woman who smoked tobacco in 
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England, and the deftest pickpocket of her time. Mary was as wild as 
a hawk and as bold as a pie, and did her best to make both nature 
and the world forget her sex. Once, for a wager of twenty pounds, 
she rode dressed as a man from Charing Cross to Shoreditch: for 
which exploit she had to do penance at the door of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. She also robbed General Fairfax of two hundred gold pieces 
on Hounslow Heath, and accounted her exploit for righteousness. For 
Mall Cutpurse was a staunch Royalist, and had her political prin- 
ciples with the best of the rufflers. One day when Charles I. passed 
the door of the house where she lived she rushed out and kissed his 
hand and for joy of the honour done her by the sight and touch of 
gracious majesty she made the Conduit run red for the day with 
wine. She was living in Fleet Street, opposite the Conduit; and 
her trade was that of a broker or intermediary between the public 
and the thieves. 

Then there was Lady Hatton—the generation before, in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth and James I.—the daughter of Lord Burleigh, 
the widow of Sir William Hatton, and the proud, revengeful, and 
loathing wife of Sir Edward Coke, the lawyer. Old enough to be 
her father, Sir Edward should have been old enough to know better 
than link his fate with this handsome vixen. The story of their 
married life reads like a bad romance and was one of the grave 
scandals of the time. The secret marriage in a private house, late in 
the evening without banns or license, was the first irregular act 
of the dislocated drama. The citing in the Ecclesiastical Court of the 
bride, her groom, her father, and the officiating minister was the 
next. Then came the life-long quarrel and the tug-of-war which 
death alone relaxed. Sir Edward was forbidden to enter his 
wife’s house in Holborn save by the back door. She had kept 
all the houses and lands as well as the name bequeathed to her 
by her husband, Sir William Newport, who had taken the name 
of Hatton when his uncle died. She was never Lady Coke but 
always Lady Hatton. She then dismantled Sir Edward’s house at 
Stoke and stripped it of his plate and valuables. She intrigued 
against him with the king, so that he lost both his Lord Chief 
Justiceship and the royal favour—the King advising him to “ live 
privately at home, and take into consideration and review his book 
of Reports, wherein, as His Majesty is informed, be many extravagant 
and exorbitant opinions set down and published for positive and good 


law.”’ Instead of living privately—meaning peaceably—at home, 
Sir Edward, good lawyer as he was, broke into Hatton House and 
took therefrom not only his own but some of his lady’s possessions. 
Whereupon she made her moan and bore her plaint thus: “Sir 
Edward broke into Hatton House, seased upon my coach and coach- 
horses, nay, my apparel, which he detains; thrust all my servants 
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out of doors without wage, sent down his men to Corfe Castle to in- 
ventory, seize, ship, and carry away all the goods, which being 
refused him by the castle-keeper, he threats to bring your lordship’s 
warrant for the performance thereof. Stop, then, his high tyrannical 
courses; for I have suffered beyond the measure of any wife, mother, 
nay, of any ordinary woman in this kingdom, without respect to my 
father, my birth, my fortunes, with which I have so highly raised 
him.” 

Sir Edward on his part accused his wife of having “ embezzled all 
his gilt and silver plate and vessels, and instead thereof foisted in 
alkumy of the same sorte, fashion, and use, with illusion to have 
cheated him of the other.” Lady Hatton eventually gained the day. 
A truce was patched up between them, and Sir Edward “flattered 
himself she would still prove a very good wife.” So that the 
old proverb of “ Once bitten twice shy” did not hold good with 
the learned lawyer, whose knowledge of the human heart was 
evidently not as wide as his knowledge of law. Other quarrels 
of course arose; but this time they were centred on the only 
child of the ill-matched pair. When fourteen years of age, Sir 
Edward betrothed his young daughter to Sir John Villiers, the 
brother of the king’s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham. My 
Lady Hatton and the girl herself objected to the match; but Sir 
Edward carried matters with a high hand, and commanded 
obedience as his parental right. The next morning both wife and 
daughter had disappeared, and for some days could not be found. 
At last Sir Edward tracked them to Oatlands, which he besieged in 
due form, and after two hours’ resistance took by assault and bat- 
tery. As Lady Hatton described it: “Sir Edward Coke’s most 
notorious riot, committed at my Lord of Arguyl’s house, when, 
without constable or warrant, associated with a dozen fellows well 
weaponed, without cause being beforehand, offered, to have what he 
would, he took down the doors of the gatehouse and of the house 
itself, and tore the daughter in that barbarous manner from the 
mother, and would not suffer the mother to come near her.” But 
remonstrance and representation were of no avail. With a daughter 
locked up in an upper chamber, whereof the key was carried in his 
own pocket, and a wife locked up even more securely in a common 
prison, the irate old lawyer had “ got upon his wings again.” The 
two women had to knock under and consent to a marriage the one 
hated and the other opposed. The poor girl was married at Hamp- 
ton Court before the King and Queen in 1617, and a splendid feast 
With a masque in the evening celebrated the sacrifice. But the 
mother was still in prison, not to be let out till she had given her 
legal consent to the marriage, and had undertaken to settle all her 
possessions on her daughter and Sir John. When liberated she in 
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turn gave a magnificent entertainment at Hatton House, to which 
the King and Queen impartially lent their presence ; but Sir Edward 
and all his kith and kin were peremptorily forbidden to appear. In 
the end the poor young victim deserted her husband, now made 
Viscount Purbeck and Baron Villiers of Stoke Pogis, and found a 
brief kind of feverish happiness with Sir Robert Howard. After 
the death of her father, whom she dutifully nursed, she was degraded 
and imprisoned, and soon paid for her mad passion with her life. 
Lady Hatton had never let her hot hate against Sir Edward cool. 
She had ever been his bitterest enemy, and had openly desired his 
death long before her wish was gratified. She survived him ten 
years, and then carried her rancour, her temper, her sufferings and 
her revenge to the still darkness of the grave. 

Another father imprisoned his daughter, but this time because she 
desired to marry one whom he did not love, not because she refused 
to marry where he had chosen. This was the Wizard Earl of North- 
umberland, that woman-hater or rather, contemner, whose daughter, 
Lady Lucy, wanted to marry the Scotch Lord Hay. The Percy 
naturally cherished the old Border feeling about marriage. He had 
been used to regulations which ordained “that a stout man might 
not marry a little woman, were she ever so rich, and an Englishman 
was prohibited by the March laws from marrying a Scotchwoman, 
were she ever so honest.”” Much more, then, an Englishwoman might 
not marry a Scotchman. But Lady Lucy had on her side the love 
that laughs at locksmiths; and she and her lord were happily 
married at the end, the poor imprisoned wizard earl notwith- 
standing. 

Of late years Lady Hester Stanhope was perhaps the most noto- 
riously shrewish of our famous women. She used to rate her poor 
doctor till he fainted, and her whole entourage found her hand 
far more heavy than soft. With these we have had women like 
the Lady Salisbury of the third Edward’s desire, like Blanche Lady 
Arundel, like Margaret Roper, like Rachel Lady Russell, like 
“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” like Lady Jane Grey, Anne 
Askew, Lady Fanshawe, Lady Nithsdale, Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
—the “divine Aspasia”’ of the Zatler, of whom Congreve’s famous 
saying, ‘‘To love her is a liberal education,” has passed into a pro- 
verb—like Elizabeth Fry and Sarah Marten, like Florence Nightin- 
gale and many more than can be enumerated. And these have cast 
those others into the shade, and by their greater numbers have as it 
were swamped and overwhelmed them. 

Asa rule, Englishmen have both loved women and given them a 
fair share of power and influence—though few have gone so far as 
Arthur Moore, who had his coffin chained to that of his mistress— 
and though the worship of “‘ma mére” has never reached the height 
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it has attained in France, for all that Lord Langdale once said: “ If 
the whole world were put in one scale and my mother in the other, 
the world would kick the beam.” But for the most part the love 
of Englishmen for their women has been strong, passionate, 
and masterful though respectful, rather than sentimental and 
idealizing. To be sure we have had ruffians, like Odo and his 
peers, who thought barbarity of the most hideous kind the best 
way of recalling an amorous young king to the duties of his 
station and the manly valour that was needed for the times; and 
we have had men like Edgar, who respected no bonds, no vows, no 
obstacles human or divine ; and men like Henry VIII., who, as he 
said of himself, “ spared no man in his anger nor woman in his 
lust.’ We have also had a St. Cuthbert, that out and out woman- 
hater, who would have no female creature about his place in Lindis- 
farne, not suffering even a cow, saying, ‘“ Where there was a cow 
there must be a woman, and where there was a woman there must be 
mischief.”’ In the cathedral at Durham, dedicated to him, a black 
cross in the pavement marked the spot beyond which no woman was 
allowed to pass. In 1333 Edward III. and his queen went to the 
Priory at Durham, where they lodged together. In the middle of 
the night a monk broke rudely into their room, saying to the queen 
that St. Cuthbert loved not her sex, and that she must up and go. 
The queen tumbled out of bed, undressed as she was, and spent the 
rest of the night in the church, praying for pardon to the patron 
saint whom she had offended. In 1417 two servant girls dressed 
themselves as men and ‘“ impiously approached the saint’s shrine,” 
to be severely handled by the authorities, Still, with all this, women 
have had their honourable place in English life and history, and 
even in the rude archaic times were never kept as toys nor slaves. 
Some old charters, granted by King Athelstan, give his wife and 
daughters as competent and valid witnesses. 
‘‘T king Athelstan, gives unto the Pole Roddam, 
From me and mine to thee and thine, 
Before my wife Maude, my daughter Maudlin, and my eldest son Henry, 
And for a certan truth, 
I bite this wax with my gang-tooth, 
So long as muir (moor) bears moss or cnout (cattle) grows hare 
A Roddam of Roddam for ever mare.” 
Again— 
‘¢T kine Athelstan 
Giffis heer to Paulane 
Oddam and Roddam 
Als quid and als fayre 
Als ever they myne weare 
And yar to witness Maulde my wife.” 


And quite carly in the Norman Conquest, widows and un- 
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married heiresses knew how to take care of their own interests 
and hold the bridle-rein with a strong hand. Such, for instance, was 
Agnes de Valence, who, not quite justly, claimed “free warren in 
her demesne lands in Woodham, and infangthefe (the privilege to 
pass judgment of theft committed by her servants within her juris. 
diction as lady of the manor) gallows, market, fair, and assize of 
bread and ale in Newbiggin and Woodham, &c.”” Noble women, too, 
sat in Parliament by proxy in the third Edward’s time, summoned 
by writ “ad colloquium et tractatum,” as Mary, Countess of Norfolk, 
Alienor, Countess of Ormond, Anna Despenser, Philippa, Countess of 
March, Joanna Fitzwater, Agneta, Countess of Pembroke, and Cathe- 
rine, Countess of Athol. They were also sheriffs of their counties. 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, was a justice of the peace; Ela, 
widow of William, Earl of Salisbury, was sheriffess for Wilts in the 
reign of Henry III.; Elizabeth, widow of Thomas, Lord Clifford, 
was sheriffess for Westmoreland ; and our famous ‘‘ Anne Dorset Pem- 
broke and Montgomery”’ often sat in person as sheriffess, also for 
Westmoreland, while itis to be presumed some of the others sat by 
proxy. But this was evidently not so much a recognition of the rights 
of sex as an assertion of the rights of rank and property—rights 
so great as to obliterate all other distinctions, even those created by 
nature itself. A curious little oversight in respect to the privileges 
of peeresses was rectified after the trial of Dame Eleanor, Duchess of 
Gloucester, when she had heen accused of treason and found guilty 
of witchcraft in the ecclesiastical synod which was influenced by 
her arch enemy, Cardinal Beaufort. After this a special statute 
of Henry VI. enacts that peeresses, either in their own right or by 
marriage, shall be tried before the same judicature as peers of the 
realm. In 1579 Sir Thomas Gresham left his wife sole executrix of 
his will, &c., “in whyche behalffe I doe holly put my trust in her, 
and have no dowght but she will accomplishe the same accordingly, 
and all other things as shal be requisite or expedieant for bothe our 
honesties, fames, and good repportes in this transitory world, and to 
the proffitt of the comen well and relyffe of the carfull and trewe 
poore, according to the pleasseur and will of the Almyghttye God, 
to whom be all honnor and glory for ever and ever.” 

In warlike times, when battle was the business of life and victory 
over a foe the highest honour that could be had, when home in the 
true sense there was none, and when castles were less houses for 
pleasant living than strongholds to shelter raiders and resist assault, 
women were as heroic as their age. If they were not so accurate in 
their aim as the archers, of whom it was said every English bowman 
“bore under his girdle twenty-four Scots,” they knew how to man 
the ramparts and defend the bridges as well as their lords themselves. 
W omanliness in the bower, dignity in the hall, courage in the castle— 
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; that was the whole duty of these noble women of a rude but manly 
age; and to their example, their influence, and their shaping power as 
mothers, England owes much of her greatness and half of her strength. 
) Letting Boadicea pass as an example of the feminine fighting 
. blood, we find in Dame Nichola de Camville an early specimen of 
f the warlike political woman. She took the royal side in the iamous 
, war with the barons, and held Lincoln Castle against Gilbert de 
1 Gaunt, first for King John and afterwards for Henry III., till the 
3 battle called Lincoln Fair broke her power. The beautiful Countess 
f of Salisbury, she who was so ardently beloved by the third Edward, 
. was another instance of feminine daring, in her case coupled with 
. the loveliest and most gracious sweetness. Black Agnes was again 
L, a heroine, of the virago type; and Queen Philippa, Queen Mar- 
e garet, and others of the same kind, honoured their adopted nation- 
l, ality by their courage and devotion. Meaner women were as brave 
\- In a skirmish at Naworth (1570) Leonard Dacres had in his army 
Dy “many desperate women who there gave the adventure of their lives, 
y and fought right stoutly.” And at the end of the last century and 
ts the beginning of this, about half a dozen women on the whole 
ts enlisted as privates in the army, and “ pulled their pound” as gal- 
Ny lantly as men. Miss Jenny Cameron, Scotch and Jacobite, was another 
es example of the fighting women with whom nature had stumbled 
of and spoilt the original design. 
ty 
a ‘* Miss Jenny Cameron, 
. She put her belt and hanger on 
te And away to the young Pretender.”’ 
by 
he When she rode into the camp of Bonnie Prince Charlie, at the 
of head of her two hundred and fifty claymores, she was “on a bay 
er, gelding decked out in green trappings trimmed with gold. Hex 
ly, hair was tied behind in loose buckles, and covered by a velvet cap 
ur with scarlet feathers. In her hand, in lieu of a whip, she carried a 
to drawn sword ;”’ and for her help she was dubbed “ Colonel Cameron’ 
we by the Prince. 
od, Going back in chronology and coming to the time of our great 
civil war between the Parliamentarians and the Royalists, we find 
ry several instances of heroism in women. For the King’s cause, Lady 
the Bankes defended Corfe Castle in the Isle of Purbeck ; Lady Derby, 
for Louise de Tremouille, defended Lathom Castle for eighteen weeks 
alt, against a large force; and Blanche, Lady Arundel, defended Wardour 
ID Castle for nine days with only twenty-five fighting men against a force 
1an of thirteen hundred. She and her daughters and maidservants took 
1a their turn to watch and load when the men were exhausted. She 
ves. was a second Lady Salisbury, and the same womanly fragrance hangs 
o— about her name. On the other side, Lady Harley, with the appal- 
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ling name of Brilliana, successfully defended Brampton Castle for 
three weeks, and forced the Royalists to retire. She died before the 
castle was besieged again ; and in the funeral sermon afterwards 
preached on her husband, Sir Robert Harley, this curious bit of 
reasoning and metaphor occurs :— 








‘* When the naked sword, that messenger of death, walked the land, did 
God set his seal of safety upon her. That noble lady and phoenix of women 
died in peace. Though surrounded with drums and noise of war, yet she 
took her leave in peace. The sword had no force against her; as long as God 
preserved her he preserved the place where she was.” 











Lady Harley was a good woman, undoubtedly, but there is a rather 
uncomfortable twang in a certain letter of hers to her son Edward. 
“March 6, 1639, from my chair by the fire’”—which may be 

. . : ° 7 . _ om _ ’ 
genuine, but which reads a little after the manner of Tartuffe. 
“T take it as a special providence of God,’ she says, “that I 








have so froward a maid about me as Mary is, since I love peace and 






quietness so well; she has been extremely froward since I have been 
ill; I did not think that any would have been so coleric. I pray 
God, if ever you have a wife, she may be of a meek and quiet 







spirit.” 
Though the Parliamentarians were not averse from the stout 







defence by women of important strongholds, they did not like their 





direct political interference. In which they showed their wisdom. 






Thus, when Anne Stagg, the brewer’s wife, came to the door of the 






House of Commons with a numerous body of women bearing a 





petition, though courteously received they were not encouraged in 
their action. Said the deputation, modestly: “It may be thought 












strange and unbecoming our sex to show ourselves here, bearing a 
petition to this honourable assembly ; but Christ purchased us at as 
dear a rate as He did men, and therefore requireth the same obe- 
dience for the same mercy as of men: we are sharers in the public 
calamities.” To which Pym made reply : “ Repair to your houses, 
we entreat, and turn your petitions into prayers at home for us.” 
Like the Polish women of this century, the wealthy Puritan women 
gave their plate and jewels for the Parliamentary forces. The poor, 
who had neither, brought their thimbles and bodkins; which gave 
cause for the scoffing Cavalier epithet, ‘The bodkin and thimble 
army.” 

Before this time other two ladies had vindicated the claim of 
Englishwomen to be held as of equal valour with the men. These 
were Lady Westmoreland, sister to the Duke of Norfolk, and Anne 
Somerset, daughter of the Earl of Worcester and wife of Thomas, 
the seventh Earl of Northumberland. Lord Hunsdon, son of Anne 
Boleyn’s sister and a brave soldier, “ downright ; a fast man to bis 
prince and firm to his friends, and as he lived in a ruffling time, so 
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he liked sword and buckler men ”—Lord Hunsdon (quoting Mr. de 
Fonblanque’s Annals of the House of Percy), says that “ The earl 
meant twyce or thryce to submit himselfe, but that his wife, being 
the stouter of the two, doth hasten hym and yncorage hym to per- 
server; and rydeth up and downe with the army, so as the grey 
mare is the better horse.” In the Percy Reliques, too, she is closely 
associated with her lord in “ The Rising in the North ” :— 


‘* Earle Percie is into his garden gone, 
And after him walketh his faire ladie ; 
I heare a Birde sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight or flee.” 


“The rebellion has been earnestly followed by the two wyves, the 
two countesses,” says Hunsdon again; and when “ those simple earls 
were in open rebellion,” as Sussex wrote to the queen, Lady West- 
moreland was quite as passionate for the fray as ever was Earl 
Percy’s wife. Her brother, the Duke of Norfolk, was a prisoner in 
danger of his life, and if they could not rescue him he must die. 
Wherefore she used all her arts, from prayers to curses, to prevent 
a reconciliation between the earls and the Queen ; and at the meeting 
of the conspirators at Brampton (November 15, 1569), when some 
deprecated armed resistance, and threatened to withdraw, ‘my lady 
Westmoreland,” says Sir George Bowes, “ braste out agaynst them 
with great curses;’’ and Earl Percy himself said that the insurgents 
“had never gote any howlde of Westmoreland tyll the last hower, 
and that by the government of his wyfe.” But when the rebellion 
broke, after the battle of Hexham, Lady Westmoreland made her 
own terms with the Queen—basely throwing the blame on her hus- 
band and representing herself as the wronged and innocent victim 
—she and her children sacrificed to her lord’s mad fancy and 
wickedness. 

The Perey’s wife was of nobler stuff and a more constant nature. 
When all was lost—when the scheme of dashing at Tutbury, where 
“the castell is very weke and not able to resist,” was not carried out, 
nor her own attempt to gain access to Mary at Wentworth—she, in 
the disguise of a nurse, hoping to be able to change clothes and 
thus effect the Queen’s escape ; when my lord’s arms and all hatch- 
ments had been hacked off his Garter stall at Windsor, and ‘“ not 
only spurned out of the weste door of the same chappell, but cleane 
out of the outermoste gates of the castle”—the countess kept 
loyally by her husband and fled with him to Liddesdale. There 
they took refuge with an outlaw, one John o’ the Syde—“ a greater 
thiefe did never ride ”’—in a cottage ‘‘ not to be compared to any 
dogge kennel in England.” Sussex wrote: ‘“ The Earle’s rebelles, 
with their principal confeyderates and the Countess of Northumber- 
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land, did, the 20th of the present, in the night, flee into Liddesdale 
with about one hundred horse; and there remaine under the con- 
ducion of Black Ormstone, one of the murtherers of the Lord 
Darnley, and John of the Syde and the Laird’s foke, two notable 
theves of Liddesdale.”” Here the Percy was forced to leave his wife, 
when the same hour that she was robbed of all she possessed—Black 
Ormestone beginning the spoliation. ‘The Laird of Ormestoune 
spoulzeist the Erle of Northumberland’s house and his wyff of all 
her jewellis, her cleithing and poise.” Also, “the same day that he 
left, the Lydesdale men stole my Lady of Northumberland’s horse, 
and her two women’s horses, and other horses, so that when the 
Erles went away, they left her and all the rest that had lost their 
horses on foote at John of the Syde’s house—such is this present 
mystery.” 

Afterwards the poor lady was taken to Hume Castle, the Regent 
saying: “I deme you will not think it strange, although it sal be 
reported that the Countesse of Northumberland is in Hume Castle; 
for then it is that at my being in Jedburgh, hearing of her great 
miserie and inhuman usage be the outlawes and theves, I declared to 
the Countrymen that I wolde not take it in evill part whosoever 
resett (received) her, making me privie thereto.’”’ She came, poor 
soul, “destitute of both wollen and lynnen,” and “earnestly 
desyreth my Lady Perey”’—wife of her lord’s brother Henry— 
““to send her some apparall.” The children, of whom there were 
four, the eldest being only twelve, were in as bad plight as their 
mother. ‘Passing by the younge ladys,” says their uncle, Sir 
Henry, to the Earl of Sussex, “I found them in hard case, for neither 
had they any provisions, nor one penny to relyve with, but some 
lyttel things from me. They would gladly be removyde; their 
want of fyre is greate, whose yeares may not suffer that lacke.” 
After Mar had sold the Earl for so much money to the Queen, and 
poor “ simple Thomas” had suffered for his share in the rising— 
saying, as he laid his head on the block at the Pavement in York, 
‘‘ Remember that I die in the communion of the Catholic Church, 
and that I am a Percy in Life and in Death ’’—the widowed Coun- 


tess fled to Antwerp, where she put herself under the protection of 


the Duke d’Alva. She lived for more than twenty years in exile, 
always with her hands in the meshes of some political web. Among 
other things, she tried to bring about a marriage between Queen 
Mary and Don John of Austria. Lee speaks of her as “ one of the 
principal practicers at Mechlin,” and another of Burghley’s agents 
reports of her thus :—‘ The rebells hold counsell in the house of the 
Countess of Northumberland in Brussels, and many bad words they 

speke of your lordship, as that you are a heretyck, and that it was 
a grete pitty that Paulus Quintus did not burn you when you was 
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in prison, and some had vowed to shorten your dayes. I nave shown 
the Government of this lady’s assemblies and practices, and travailled 
very much to find out the author of that lewde book against your 
lordship. The Countess of Northumberland hath given £100 for 
the printing, and one Heighgates, secretary to her late husband, 
collected the book after divers persons had done their mind in 
writing, &c. The Countess is a bad woman in every way, and has 
spoken very lewdly of your lordship, avowing that in that collection 
there is nothing but truth, and that if she might speak of it to the 
Queen, she might tell wonders.” 

After this busy life of political agitation and frustrated endeavour 
the Countess died of small-pox in a convent in Namur (1591). 

Other two women of the house of Perey were remarkable, though 
for different qualities. These were the two sisters of Algernon, the 
tenth earl, the famous Lord High Admiral of his day, one of whom, 
Lady Leicester, wrote one of the most charming love letters extant, 
a letter written twenty years after marriage. “Mr. Lelandine 
comes in with your letter,” she says, “whom I am engaged to 
entertain a littel; besydes it is super tyme, els I should bestowe one 
sied of this paper in making love to you. And since I maie with 
modesty express it, I will saie that if it be love to think on you 
sleeping and waking, to discourse of nothing with pleasure but what 
concerns you, to wish myselfe every hower with you, and to pray 
for you with as much devotion as for my owne sowle, then cer- 
tainlie it maie be said that I am in love.” 

The other sister, Lucy, Countess of Carlisle, “turned her attention 
to politics, despised the society of her own sex, intrigued in matters 
of state, actually obtained considerable influence, and exercised it 
with advantage and security.”” She was very beautiful as well as 
clever and ambitious; and when a widow after nineteen years of 
marriage, Waller described her as “a Venus rising from a sea of 
jet.” She was the first woman in England who held a political 
salon. The Queen was rather her intimate than her friend; for 
Lady Carlisle was more feared than loved, and even Majesty itself 
was rather afraid of her. She had immense moral influence over all 
with whom she came in contact, using the same “sorcery” that 
finally brought Leonora Galigai to the scaffold. She had small- 
pox, as every one had in those days, but her beauty was not defaced 
nor marred. IHer husband died after having spent four hundred 
thousand pounds given him by the state, and left “not a house nor 
an acre to be remembered by.” Her brother the Lord High Admiral 
got her the transfer of two thousand a year, granted to her husband 
a couple of years ago. Beautiful as she was “she had surely no 
gallant,” and neither Strafford nor Pym, who were her chief friends, 
could boast of more than her friendship. She was a very iceberg in 
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temperament and “her conceit and self-idolatry were too obstinate 
for sympathy.” St. Evremond says: “ What might not Madame 
de Chartreuse and the Countess of Carlisle have accomplished, had 
they not spoilt by the infirmities (hardness) of the heart all that 
they had obtained by their minds.” “My Lady of Carlisle will be 
respected and observed by her Superiors, be feared by those that will 
make themselves her Equals, and will not suffer herself to be beloved 
but of those that are her servants.” Her grandest act was her timely 
warning to the Five Members. The Queen confided to her the 
secret of their intended arrest, and she at once told them. She was 
loyal to the King in his troubles and actively intrigued for the Queen. 


In 1649, her house was searched for what were then “ treasonable 
papers,” and she was sent to the Tower—to be released at the end of 
the next year on her own recognizance of ten thousand pounds, and 


her undertaking not to live within twenty miles of London, nor to 
go more than five miles from home without permission. Three years 
later her bond was discharged, when, like a wise woman of the world 
as she was, she accepted accomplished facts and gave in her 
adhesion to Cromwell. Afterwards she intrigued for the Restoration, 
and lived to see the gay and dissolute court of the Merry Monarch. 
Since her day we have had more thana sprinkling of political women. 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, was one—she who did not shrink 
from buying a butcher’s vote by a kiss, and who, when the gallant 
rough of the period asked her to “lend him her two fine eyes to 
light his pipe with,” laughed graciously at the compliment, which 
she ever after quoted as the greatest she had ever received. Walpole 
once found her making flannel waistcoats for the soldiers; which was 
a more becoming employment than bribing butchers with a kiss for 
their votes. Lady Palmerston was another political woman nearer 
our own times, but still feminine and not obstrusive ; and now the 
name is legion, and they are neither feminine nor unobtrusive. 
Every platform has its female orator, who puts the affairs of the 
nation into a nutsnell and settles them with more ease than she 
could sew on a button. 
EK. Lynn Linton. 
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THE TRADE OF AUTHOR. 
I, 


THE question must doubtless often have obtruded itself upon every 
reflective and philosophic mind—which is but a gracefully oblique 
periphrasis for describing the readers of this present article—* How 
does it happen that the trade of author—a most innocent craft—is so 
much worse paid and so much more hardly worked than any other 
respectable calling?” I don’t mean, of course, gravely to inquire, in 
this age of enlightenment, how it comes to pass that the journeyman 
writer fails to receive the princely remuneration accorded to great 
commercial chiefs or financial operators. Naturally, we couldn’t 
expect to be paid on the same proud scale as a sugar-broker or a 
stock-jobber. We have not so learned political economy in these 
latter times as not to be well aware of the profound gulf that 
separates nature’s noblemen—the capitalist and the landowner—from 
the common ruck of mere wage-earning humanity. No; the point I 
wish to raise here is simply this: How does it arrive that the wage 
of the average author, usually a person of some little education and 
some modest intelligence, falls so infinitely below the average wage 
of the other learned professions to which in like manner men bring 
but their brains and the skill of their fingers—so infinitely below 
the wage of the successful barrister, for example, or of the successful 
doctor, or of the successful parson, or of the successful artist? En- 
visaged merely as a problem of social economics, this question surely 
may give us pause for a few minutes in a world which still, after a 
non-committing fashion, honours literature almost up to the point of 
regarding its labourers as worthy of their hire—market price, two 
guineas per thousand. 

Nor am I speaking now of the literary failures. In every pro- 
fession there are, of course, dullards, idlers, and still more unfor- 
tunates, to whom luck never brings the chance of success; and the 
profession of letters is fuller of these, I imagine, than any other 
existing profession. Half the ablest writers in England are wasting 
their energies daily, I do not doubt, on very ill-paid and laborious 
journalistic handicraft. They are writing paragraphs. But then 
similar accidents happen elsewhere. Perhaps many a mute inglorious 
Eldon lingers among the briefless barristers in the classic recesses of 
Old Square, as able as any of those that wear silk ; many a Sydenham 
loiters late in remote villages, as clever as any of those that draw 
their thousand guineas a day for inspecting royal and imperial 
larynxes. Many an actor struts provincial boards as gifted as those 
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who draw down the plaudits of cultivated London at the Savoy or 
the Lyceum. It is not of these, however, that I now speak, but of the 
comparatively successful and well-known authors, the mass of the 
recognised trade of writers, who still toil on, year after year, ona 
smaller pittance than the country lawyer, with less prospects of 
success than the country curate, and with far harder hours than the 
country surgeon, 

See, first, how incongruous is this disproportion. If you want to 
smploy a barrister in your case, whose name is known as a special 
authority only to your solicitor, you will be surprised to find when you 
come to inquire that his brief is marked a hundred guineas. If you 
go to the specialist recommended for your complaint by your medical 
director, you will see that he reckons the value of his casual conver- 
sation at something like twenty-five shillings the minute. If you 
desire to buy a water-colour picture by an obscure member of the 
Institute or a young exhibitor at the New Gallery, you will have to 
pay some thirty pounds down for a square of paper twelve inches by 
twenty. But when you begin to inquire into the income of writers 
whose works we read, to borrow the famous phrase of a sister in the 
craft, “ from Tobolsk to Tangier,’’ or whose books may be bought in 
paper covers (probably pirated) at Valparaiso and Petropaulovsky, 
you discover to your astonishment the strange and seemingly incon- 
sistent anomaly, that the man known to half the world in a dozen 
countries is earning about one-twentieth of the income earned by the 
man known only to the skilled in a particular profession in the city 
of London. The American enthusiast, on a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of his most admired and worshipped English author, has been heard 
to express his keen surprise when he lighted at last on the object of 
his ardent devotion in an eight-roomed cottage among the remotest 
recesses of suburban Middlesex, or ran him to earth in a dingy 
stucco-fronted family residence of the eligible order of architecture, 
lost among the monotonous and dreary desert of a London back 
street. How does it come, then, that these things are so? Why 
in this one particular trade should comparative fame and consider- 
able reputation bring with it so very, very little in the way of sub- 
stantial and solid reward as pounds sterling ? 


IT. 

In the net, viewed as a mere abstract problem of political economy 
(for I wish to be impartial), the question is this: Why should 
authors earn so much less than the average wages of like intelligent 
labour? Why is literature the very worst market now known to 
humanity into which any man can bring for sale a given finite 
quantity of brains and of industry ? 

To these questions, familiar at least to the trade itself, authors 
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as a rule have given a large number of assorted and equally 
foolish answers. The rapacity of the publisher—the harmless, 
necessary publisher, that most indispensable of go-betweens, that 


— 


most justifiable of middlemen—has oftenest been made the innocent 
scapegoat of literary economics. American copyright laws, Mr. 
Mudie, and the penny newspapers, have also borne their fair share 
of literary objurgation. To me, however, it seems quite evident that 
the real reason for the low rate of literary wages is a very different 
one. Authorship is, in fact, the only trade in which men suffer from 
the Competition of the Dead. And what is more, and more fatal in 
its effect, the dead are always at the head of the profession. 

This fact implies at once a broad and very painful difference 
between the position of the author and the position of any other 
member of an educated profession. The author can hardly, by any 
possibility, hope to reach the top of the tree or anything like it in 
his own calling, during his own lifetime. The dead for ever block 
the way against him. If you want to entrust a difficult probate case 
to competent hands, you can no longer call in the aid of Lord St. 
Leonards. If you want the best advice on the state of your health, 
you must consult, not the recently deceased authority, but some 
living Gull or Jenner. As the elders drop off in each other profes- 
sion, the younger men necessarily and naturally come to the front 
and take their places—everywhere but in literature. It doesn’t much 
matter that the public often doesn’t know the new men’s names: 
the members of the profession and the people most interested in 
securing their services knew them very well, or get to know them. 
People must needs rely upon the best of its kind then and there 
actually forthcoming. In all trades, in short, except literature, a 
living dog is better than a dead lion. 

But in literature alone, owing to the peculiarly permanent and 
special nature of the work done, and the ease with which it can be 
copied and diffused ad ‘nfinitum, the living dog—nay, even for the 
most part the living lion—is hardly in it. To be sure, there are 
fortunes made in literature by a lucky few, especially towards the 
end of their life ; but these fortunes are in most cases comparatively 
small, and they are confined in almost every instance (save those of 
charlatans) to the very princes and leaders of the profession. I 
could name if I chose, did not the modesty of English prose forbid, 
barristers, doctors, architects, painters, hardly known at all outside a 
harrow professional or critical cirele, who are earning three and four 
times the incomes earned by distinguished men of letters of world- 
wide reputation. Were a comparative list made of three or four such 
classes, and reputation pitted against reputation, outsiders would 
indeed be surprised to learn for what beggarly wages well-known 
thinkers, poets, or romancers were pouring forth essays, verses, and 
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novels. I know one case, indeed, of a writer almost universally 
praised and admired over two hemispheres, who told me, long after 
his best work was done, that he had never yet made in a single 
year more than £300, all told, by all his writings. 

The key to this seeming paradox is not far to seek. By the very 
nature of the case, the men who write books—books which the 
printing-press scatters broadcast at once over land and sea; books 
which are read by hundreds of thousands who never see the author's 
face 
Francisco, probably, is acquainted with the name of a single leading 
London barrister or architect. But thousands of people, I will ven- 
ture to lay a modest bet, in the remotest parts of Montana or South 





get widely known over every continent. Nobody at San 


Africa, know fairly well the name of almost every literary contri- 
butor to the last twelve numbers of this Review. Yet even so, the 
diffusion is not necessarily very effective, from the author’s point of 
view, at least. It means nothing. A surprisingly small number of 
copies of a book—in the case of a serious or scientific work how sur- 
prisingly few would be almost incredible—suflices to bring it well 
within reach of pretty nearly everybody who cares to read it. Cireu- 
lating libraries, the British Museum, Tauchnitz editions, American 
piracy, do the rest, and the author, poor soul, /audatur ct alget. 
With law, medicine, practical arts, it is all the other way. The 


names, to be sure, are not known; there is little to diffuse them; | 
but when the particular piece of work wants doing, they get hunted ; 
up, and the purchaser must pay the market price for the very best 
workman then and there in the market obtainable. 

In literature, however, in spite of all this wide diffusibility, effective 


reputations grow very slowly ; and there is no special incentive of 
private interest to make the general public seek out and employ 
rising talent. Men read and buy for the most part the books of the 
people whose names they know, and have long known best ; and they | 
know best the names of those who have been the longest before the § , 
public. Hence it very rarely happens that an author earns a decent 
income during his own lifetime; and when he begins to earn one 
after his death, it is the publisher—that far-sighted mortgagee of § . 
his brains—who reaps in the long-run all the benefit. 


I. 

Art, you say, is in the same category, surely; for there, too, are 
not the dead always at the head of the profession ? 

Not quite: the cases are by no means exactly parallel. 

It is true that Raphaels, Michelangelos, Leonardos sell to-day at 
higher prices (though not at very much higher prices) than Leigh- 
tons, Watts, or Alma Tademas. jut there is not anywhere any 
large stock of Raphaels and Michelangelos now on sale ; and the 
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demand for such things far exceeds the effective supply at any given 
moment. Once more, there’s nothing in art which answers at all to 
the power possessed by the printing-press of indefinitely multiplying 
in exact fac-simile the masterpieces of literature. ‘How about 
engraving ?” asks the cheap objector. But engraving doesn’t go 
in the least on all fours with the case of printing. If you buy a 
Hamlet, a Paradise Lost, a Vanity Fair, a Pickwick, you buy the very 
identical play, or poem, or novel which Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
Thackeray, or Dickens originally composed. If you buy an engraving 
of any of the pictures in the Tribuna at the Uffizi, you buy, not a 
Raphael or a Fra Angelico, but merely a colourless and bdenian copy. 
The fact is, the artist has two strings to his bow; the author only 
oe. The artist has both original and copyright ; while the author 
has copyright itself alone. And in the artist’s case the original is 
far the more important of the two, while in the author’s case the 
original manuscript is for all practical purposes mere waste paper. 
And here again the difference is fundamental. Art always com- 
mands a high price in the market because the artist plays (unwit- 
tingly and unwillingly, but still perforce plays) upon one of the 
meanest and smallest of all human feelings. (I’m not blaming him 
for it: I merely note the fact as a fact of nature.) He appeals to 
the hateful monopolist instinct of humanity, especially of rich and 
ostentatious humanity. He indirectly and unconsciously pampers 
the vulgar tastes of such people as dukes, and brewers, and cotton- 
spinners. What these men mainly want when they buy a picture 
isa means of displaying their own wealth and their own munificence 
to the remainder of their species. If they could buy the monopoly 
of a play of Shakespeare’s or a novel of Scott’s, frame it and glaze it 
in handsome style, and hang it up as a decoration in their own 
drawing-rooms—with the right to say to all their acquaintances, in a 
pompous whisper, ‘‘ This is the masterpiece of the great So-and-so ; 
I picked it up, dirt cheap, for a hundred thousand pounds in Fleet 
Street ’’—then literature, too, would profit by their odious foible. 
But unfortunately the manuscript of a new novel by Besant is not 
decorative ; and nobody would care to read the book (however neatly 
written) in the author’s handwriting. <A picture, on the other hand, 
has immediate interest ; and when you buy it and hang it on your 
wall, you know you have got what nobody else on earth can dupli- 
cate. The stock of old masters being necessarily limited, new 
masters also have their chance of favour. But who will care to buy 
anew book by a rising author when he can get the pick of Thackeray, 
and Dickens, and Carlyle, and Macaulay any day for a shilling ? 
Hence the first great disadvantage under which the trade of writer 
lies is simply this, that the competition of the dead, here and here 
only, is overwhelming. 
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I might add if I liked that this natural tendency to feed the mind 
mainly upon the literary work of past ages is as bad for the reader 
as it is fatal for the writer; that the best literature for any genera- 
tion to nourish itself upon is the living, breathing, actual literature 
of its own contemporaries ; that the cheapening of old books helps not 
only to stifle new ones, but to retard the intellectual development of 
the whole community ; that men read old and worn-out thought, 
thought that has had its day and done its work in the world, when 
they ought to be taking in the fresh, new ideas, the living leaven 
of future progress and future evolution. But I refrain from such 
folly. The wise man never utters one-half of what he really thinks, 
Most of us who scribble have suffered severely enough already in all 
conscience for expressing a far more modest fraction of our tru 
opinion. SoI say no more. Let us not cast our pearls any longer 
before the faces of the gentlemen who review Reviews in the weekly 
papers. 
IV. 

The first great reason, then, why the author should be so badly 
paid for his toil is the competition of the dead, and the consequent 
comparatively small demand for living literature. The second, 
which operates even where a specific piece of work is wanted to order 
at a fixed price, depends upon the fact that literature is least of all 
trades a close profession. 

The lawyer, be he barrister or solicitor, has to pass many years, 
and many examinations, in preparation for his future work in life. 
The physician, the surgeon, the parson, the engineer, all require a 
special training and special credentials for their particular functions. 
But any man (or woman) who can hold a pen and spell decently (I 
am credibly informed even the latter qualification is politely waived 
in the case of ladies) can become an author at his (or her) own sweet 
will. It must be so, of course; a competitive examination for the 
post of novelist would be too grotesque; but the inevitable result of 
this open career upon the wages of the trade, viewed as a trade, is 
simply that the price of literary labour goes down on the average to 
the minimum price of unskilled labour of the clerkly kind in the 
general market. 

A trade so open to all the world as this is naturally exposed to 
the incursions of the amateur; and what is oddest, the amateur in 
this trade alone stands at no possible disadvantage. Quite the con- 
trary: he carries into the trade his outside reputation. Nobody 
would entrust the management of his case in the Queen’s Bench to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. But if a great doctor, a well-known 
soldier, a popular painter, a familiar singer or actor or beauty writes 
a book, it sells, not only as well as the average book of the profes- 
sional author, but a great deal better. The name of a lord, or 4 
Cabinet Minister, or a fashionable preacher, or a momentary lion, 
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the comet of a season, or the cover of this Review itself, draws far 
more, I venture to guess, than the name of the ablest essayist or the 
deepest thinker now working regularly on English letters. And 
apart even from these occasional intrusions of the outside public into 
the professional preserves, there is the further fact that a vast deal 
of journeyman literary work is turned out by unprofessional hands, 
or by people who cke out small incomes, fixed or otherwise, by writing 
for pleasure in their leisure moments. Such writers can naturally 
afford to take a smaller price for their occasional services than the 
professional author; and their competition tends still further to 
depress the wages of a trade already more than sufficiently depressed 
by the unique and abnormal competition of the dead. 

Under these circumstances it is easy to understand why no man 
outside the walls of Colney Hatch ever voluntarily and deliberately 
devotes himself to the trade of authorship. Of course there are 
people who write books for the love of it—that is quite another 
thing. Most authors, if they came into ten thousand a year, would 
doubtless go on writing books themselves—the books they want 
to write, not the books the public asks of them. Dut no man, pro- 
bably, ever became by choice a professional writer, a ‘ bookseller’s 
hack,”’ as our ancestors bluntly but forcibly phrased it. A trade so 
ill-paid and so overworked would gain no recruits, except for dire 
necessity. Men are driven into literature, as they are driven into 
crime, by hunger alone. The most hateful of professions (as a pro- 
fession, I mean), it becomes tolerable only from a sense of duty to 
wife and family, or the primary instinct of self-preservation. The 
wages are low; the prizes are few and often fallacious; the work is 

hard that it kills or disables most men who undertake it before 
they arrive at middle life; while above all, to the sensitive mind— 
and most authors are constitutionally sensitive—there is the annoy- 
ing liability to censure and criticism which meets your most honest 
and careful work at every street corner with blunt obtrusiveness. 

In most other walks of life men only hear what is said for good 
about them. People are polite, or at least are reticent. In litera- 
ture, as in politics, the most modest and thinking of men must 
perpetually submit to hear his intelligence, his taste, and his per- 
sonality discussed in public with charming frankness, in plain print, 
and in every journal. If men think him a fool, they don’t disguise 
the fact; they tell him so plainly. If they think him a snob, they 
inform him to his face of that pleasing belief with brutal sincerity. 
Probably most professional men of letters, if they told the truth, 
would admit at once they would give their right hands never to be 
compelled any longer to submit themselves to this painful ordeal of 
public quizzing. 

Why, then, do men write for pay at all? ‘Well, because they 
must live somehow. ‘The profession is recruited almost entirely, 
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I believe, from the actual or potential failures of other callings. The 
man who has knocked in vain at all other doors, or the man who 
has not capital enough even to approach any other door with the 
silver key which alone admits to the outer vestibule, takes as a last 
resource to literature. Some of us are schoolmasters or college 
tutors; some of us are doctors who failed to draw patients; some of 
us are “ stickit ministers” or disfrocked parsons; a vast proportion 
are briefless barristers. When a man who knows how to put an 
English sentence grammatically together has no other resource left 
in life, he sells himself, body and soul, in the last resort to the public 
press, and produces the fabric they call literature. 

Novelists in particular are probably always made, not born ; being 
in this respect the antipodes of the poet. Divine bards sing because 
they must ; but I suppose no man ever took by choice to the pursuit 
of fiction. Fellows drift into it under stress of circumstances, because 
that is the particular ware most specially required by the market of 
the moment. Women, it is true, often ardently desire to write a 
novel; but that is because they mainly read little else, and literary 
aspiration in their case, therefore, naturally betakes itself in that 
particular direction. To be an author and to be a novelist are to 
them identical. Dut the literary aspirations of an educated man 
gencrally lead quite elsewhere. It is only the stern laws of supply 
and demand that compel him in the end to turn aside from the 
Lord’s work to serve tables for his daily sustenance. 


Vv. 


And this brings me to a further deplorable result of these economic 
conditions governing the unfortunate trade of authorship—the only 
trade pursued by educated men which requires neither capital, nor 
credentials, nor special training—the result, I mean, that the author 
himself, viewed as an economic unit, must aim, above all things, at 
suiting his market. This is a truth as clear, from the economic point 
of view, as the truth that the baker, the grocer, and the producer 
generally must produce what the public wants to buy, not what he 
himself thinks would be best for the public. There is no way out of 
it, work it how you will. He can’t possibly force the market. You 
may not like the conclusion—the conclusions of political economy are 
usually distasteful ; but, like it or lump it, it is true none the less. 
We have to deal here with a crowded trade, in which competition is 
exceptionally and fatally severe—a trade which kills off its workmen 
faster than any sweating system ever devised by human ingenuity— 
a trade compared with which (I speak seriously) match-making and 
silvering and house-painting and coal-mining are healthy and con- 


genial light occupations. Paternoster Row (as every passer-by must 
surely have observed) is white underfoot with the blanched and 
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mouldering skeletons of its victims. The hours are long, the strain 
is severe, the pace is killing, and the pay is inadequate. In this 
trade, therefore, unless a man produces the precise object the public 
wants, for a public exceptionally fastidious and capricious, he goes to 
the wall as sure as fate, and the black earth yawns hollow below to 
receive him. 

Of course most men, in spite of the public, have their own fancies 
and their own likings. The best of us are human. Your native taste 
may be all in the direction of baa-lambs and buttercups; you may 
love to babble of green fields and to purl melodiously in limpid prose 
of purling brooks; but all that is naught. If the public of the 
moment demands sensation you must throw the Whitechapel murders 
into the shade with your paper atrocities, and revel in human gore 
with a cheerful face, as though you much preferred that unpleasant 
medium for your morning tub to any less clammy and sanguine 
liquid. Or your natural bent may be all for tragedy ; you may pant 
to ennoble the buskined sts 1ge, and to purify the souls of Mr. Mudie’s 
subscribers with Aristotelian correctness by fear and pity. But if the 
public has detected in you some faint undercurrent of amatory vein, 
you must exhibit Aphrodite, robed round with nothing but the world’s 
desire, on every page of your glowing verse, or must unravel the 
tangles of Nesiea’s hair through three long volumes, till you’re sick 
and tired of it. The people want to be amused, and amused it will 
be in its own way, in spite of you. Just now that way is hacking 
dusky South African flesh into small pieces; and all the fiction and 
imagination of the age must needs warp itself from its predestined 
path to gratify this jejune recrudescence of barbarism, this morbid 
taste for blood and thunder in literature. 

There’s no help for it, no way out of it. As a plain matter of 
political economy the facts are these: Innumerable workers possess 
the field. Competition is keen, success is difficult. If you don’t 
supply what the public wants, somebody else will step in and oust 
you; and the somebody else will survive in the struggle for life, 
while you go to the wi all or into the workhouse. That is the gospel 
sccording to Darwin and Malthus applied to art. ‘“Saltavit et 
placuit ” is all the epitaph you can ever hope for; and not to please 
is simply fatal. 

“But high aims in art, the noble desire to elevate and train the 
taste of the people—have we not heard that great artists must create 
the faculty by which they are to be appreciated?” and so forth, and 
so forth, with variations innumerable. Now, let us be serious. I am 
speaking here, not about great artists, but about the common and 
respectable trade of author. There are authors who do not depend 
upon the trade ; those lucky dogs can please themselves if they like 
in this matter, and I don’t doubt that in the end they often succeed 
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in pleasing the public also. Ruskin is a splendid case in point; 
others occur, but, mindful of the dignity of British prose once more, 
I refrain from naming them. In such instances the author’s sub- 
sistence is secured meanwhile, and he can go on writing the way he 
chooses, and as long as he chooses, till he secures his public as well. 
But what is the use of waiting for your public, if you die of starva- 
tion yourself in the meantime? Moreover, it must be remembered 
that most authors can’t print what they like at their own expense, 
They haven’t the capital. They are dependent upon publishers, 
editors, booksellers, proprietors, and those sensible people—sound 
business heads—will only print the sort of stuff they expect to pay 
them. All this talk about its being the duty of the author to 
elevate public taste, &c., &c., belongs to a purely ideal world, where 
political economy and the struggle for life have not yet penetrated. 
In the actual practical world we all live in, the author must work for 
his daily wage like any other journeyman labourer. If he pleases 
his public, he earns his salt; if he doesn’t please it—open the doors, 
and exit. You might as well tell the baker’s man, as he goes his 
round, he should aim at elevating the taste of the back streets by 
supplying the people with Vienna bread and French rolls of the 
daintiest pattern. How is he to get the flour and machinery to turn 
them out? and supposing he does, of what use would it be if the 
back-street folks have no money to buy them with, or don’t want 
them ? 

Of course there are always a few authors who insist upon “ follow- 
ing the intuitions of their own genius,” and who sometimes succeed 
(with iron constitutions) in pulling through, in spite of everything; 
but far more often they faint by the way and perish in the attempt, 
to receive payment thereafter, at the public expense, sumptuous but 
unsatisfactory marble monuments. These are the martyrs, and martyr- 
dom is always an edifying spectacle; but it isn’t practical, and 
moreover, in most cases, it isn’t even right. A man may be ready 
enough to starve, himself, but the better part of us have given hos- 
tages to fortune; and there is more real heroism in toiling on uncom- 
plainingly at distasteful work for those hostages’ sakes than in making 
your wife and children starve with you uncomplainingly because, 
forsooth, you are a heaven-born genius, and must give free play 
to the inspiration within you. The first plain duty of most plain 
men is to discharge their responsibilities to those who are dependent 
upon them. Martyrdom is a showy and effective business, it brings 
down the house at the close with a rush; but a modest sum put away 
in the Three per Cents commends itself rather as an aim in life to 
what is, after all, the highest morality. 

Not that there are not heroic instances on the other side. One 
there is of a great thinker who resolutely devoted his small capital 
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and the years of his life to the development of a philosophical system, 
on which at first he wasted himself in vain, with no return and little 
sympathy, till at last, after many days, the world of a sudden woke 
up with a start to find him acknowledged as its profoundest teacher. 
But, then, the great thinker had that little capital to start with; he 
had no family ties; he stood alone in the world, to sink or swim ; 
and he resolutely determined to spend himself in the effort. That 
was heroism if you like, but heroism possible or praiseworthy only 
in a few exceptional instances. A trade can’t be carried on upon 
such terms as those ; it must keep alive its workmen, and the work- 
men can only be kept alive by pleasing their public. 

It is one of the minor annoyances of an author’s life, indeed, that 
the world at large can never be made to recognise this plain fact, 
but constantly insists on identifying the writer with his books or his 
articles. It takes it for granted that he writes what he likes, and 
that he chooses his themes because he is personally interested in 
them. Sometimes it scolds him for his evil selection: “‘ Oh, how can 
you write such horrid things?” or, “ Why do you always make 
your plots so dreadfully bloodthirsty ?’””—while he, poor innocent 
soul, with his finger to his mouth, would probably far prefer to spin 
out a pretty idyllic story about the domestic loves of two nice young 
people, who after many vicissitudes were happily married, or to 
enlighten the world to the best of his ability on the precise relations 
of the double stars to the unresolved nebula. They little know 
that at that very moment a note from an editor, supreme arbiter of 
fate, lies open upon his table, “‘ Why don’t you give us a little more 
incident ? Couldn’t you manage, now, to kill off Guy and let Ethel’s 
throat be finally cut after a desperate struggle by the insurgent 
Zulus ?” But oftener still—and this is far more annoying—the world 
makes little complimentary speeches: ‘That was a sweet story of 
yours”’— good heavens, the Trial of the Ruddigore Mystery! or 
“How I did laugh over that clever essay on the Ethics of Bores!” 
pumped up perforce with a nervous headache in response to an 
urgent demand from an employer for a humorous article. What 
is worst of all, the world even writes you earnest argumentative 
letters about the precious subject on which you have last written, as 
though you cared for it: “Have you seen ‘my pamphlet on the 
South Australian corn question?” or ‘Do you know that there 
exists at Rome a more perfect copy of the Apollo of Lysippus than 
even the one you praise so highly in your interesting paper on the 
Development of the Plastic Art in Corinth?” Why, that tedious 


article was written to order, at so much per column, to accompany 


plates already engraved, for the editor of a leading art-magazine ; 

and you take about as much personal interest in the plastic art of 

Corinth or of Corioli, as a shoemaker takes in the metatarsal bones 
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of this, that, or the other particular customer. You mugged it all 
up as Mr. Potts’s young man mugged up the subject of Chinese 






metaphysics, and as soon as you had delivered your soul, according 





to contract, of the five thousand words, neither more nor less, suffi- 





cient to imbed those eight interesting engravings in a shallow 





stratum of insipid letterpress, you dismissed the plastic art of 






Corinth for good from your mind, with a fervent hope that no malign 






influence would ever compel you in an evil hour a second time to 






approach the dry details of Hellenic sculpture. 







VI. 













Cynicism? Ah, no; despondent realisation of economic law: 


These are the conditions under which alone the author by trade 






necessarily lives. But do you think he likes them? Incredible! 






Impossible ! 
For the author, too, has had his day of illusion, you may be sure 






There was once a time, long, long ago, when he thought he might 






say what lay nearest his own heart; might speak out to the world, 





for good or for evil, the truth that was in him. Never mind whether 
ce > 






the truth was worth speaking or not: to him at least it was all im- 





portant. Hard experience alone has knocked all that out of him, 
And to the end, for the most part, he kicks against the pricks. He 
hates the sordid, squalid necessity for earning his bread by lowering 







himself to the tastes of the public he must needs serve with its 






daily literature. Slowly and painfully he learns to take his place 






beside the maker of hats and the importer of latest Paris fashions, 






asaunit in a trade that lives by pleasing. Perhaps pot-boiling 





is his true function in life, but he at any rate must have 
other ideals and other interests. For the author has usually 
aims and aspirations and theories of his own. The very ability 

















which enables him to spin words into pretty phrases that take the 
editorial mind by their freshness, implies as a rule tastes, feelings, 
and sympathies above the common. If he could, he would gladly 
say what he has deepest and most earnest within him. He would 
give the people of his best. But when he tries it on, the people too 
often turn it over listlessly at the railway bookstalls, and say with a 
yawn, “ We prefer his shilling shockers, thank you.” 

And most of us dave tried it on, every now and again. We have 
listened, as advised, to the intuitions of our inspired genius. The 
publishers, to be sure, looked askance at our work ; they shook their 
capitalist heads ominously. Never mind; we have a few hundreds 
of our own laid by—the spoils of the Philistines from those shockers 
aforesaid: let us publish at our own risk and expense. ’Sdeath, 
we'll print it. Alas, alas, how flat that work fell, in which we tried 
to elevate the taste or improve the morals or intellect of the public! 
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The public chose rather to keep its taste and morals at its own dull 
level. A loss or two of this sort soon taught us wisdom. We 
accepted our true place in the world. We boiled the pot, if not 
cheerfully, yet resignedly. We began to feel the pulse of the 
market. Most of us never quite succeed in catching it, to be sure ; 
that pulse is so capricious—or we ourselves have such insensitive 
finger-ends—that we fail exactly to synchronize somehow with its 
erratic movements. But we get near enough to make both ends 
meet approximately. That modest result amply suffices for the 
average ruck of a hard-worked but eminently humble and contented 
profession. 

The fact is, as the world is constituted, to say out in full what you 
actually think about anything is simply fatal. You must write 
always with one eye askew upon ten thousand foolish popular preju- 
dices. Especially in England, to hold opinions about any really 
great and important subject — about the relations of man to the 
Cosmos, for example; to space and time and matter and energy; to 
earth and ocean and plant and animal; or again, about the relations 
of man to man, of man to woman, to the child and the family, to 
the past and the future; to the evolution and ultimate perfection of 
the race; any question, in short, of politics, or religion, or social 
science, or sexual morality, in the least degree above the opinions 
vulgarly held by the bourgeois mass of our Philistine fellow-country- 
men, is nothing less than damning. To have ethical theories supe- 
rior to the morality of the grocer, the baker, and the Baptist 
minister ; to have views of life more comprehensive than the views 
of blushing sixteen in the rectory drawing-room, is to write your- 
self anathema. On all these subjects—all the subjects about which 
itis worth while giving an opinion at all—the world doesn’t want to 





hear anybody’s opinion: it wants to go on uncriticised and unthink- 
ing, on its own commonplace banal level. 

“But the great geniuses said their say boldly and made their 
mark, and pleased in spite of it.” Of course. What can you not 
do if you are a great genius? That is small consolation to those 
hard-working souls who are not geniuses; and the rank and file of 
every profession can never hope to be all field-officers. What is the use 
of telling the corporal who finds military cheer in barracks hard, 
that at the officers’ mess they fare sumptuously every day off cham- 
pagne and turtle? Yet even amongst the great geniuses of the 
world there have been no doubt four classes. The first is the class 
who could afford to wait and bide their time; who were not of the 
trade; who cared but little what the world thought of them; who 
would go their own way and say their own say, and care for no man. 
The second is the class who perish in the attempt—the Chattertons 
and Keatses, the Brunos and Dolets—the noble army of martyrs 
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whom few can follow. The third is the class of lucky hits—the men 
who early take the public fancy, like Dickens or Hugo, and can do 
thenceforth pretty much as they like. The fourth is the class of 
those who deliberately set themselves merely to please, and succeed 
at last by dint of their genius in pleasing royally. 

To most journeyman authors, however, literature is simply a hard 
trade, governed like any other by the cruel laws of supply and de- 
mand. The one glorious possibility the craft encloses is the stray chance 


of a hit—one of those sudden jumps whereby a man’s price goes up 


at a bound from hundreds to thousands, by some inexplicable whim 
of public fancy. Every workman in the literary trade lives in a 
perpetual deferred hope of accomplishing some day such a grand 
revolution. It is this strange gambling element of the craft that 
keeps him at times from losing heart entirely when things look 
blackest. It is this that reconciles him to the homely, slighted shep- 
herd’s trade. Every now and then he sees one of his friends burst 
out in this wise into sudden blaze, often with a work no better than 
many of his previous good works which the public slighted, some- 
times, indeed, by no means with his best one; and why may not he 
too in his turn do likewise ? To the journeyman author that chance, 
if ever it comes, means not only a competence, it means also, what 
is dearer by far to him, emancipation, freedom. For when once an 
author has attained success, he is free indeed. He may say what he 
likes. He may tell the truth at last, and no man will curb him. 
From its favourites the public will suffer anything. Carlyle gave it 
abuse, Ruskin gives it nonsense, but it smiles benignly. That long 
self-repression will be all at an end. That drudgery of applying his 
noblest faculties to work that he hates will all be over. He can bring 
out after all his great work on the celestial parallax, or can explain his 
heretical and ynpalatable views on the population question. He can 
even publish his epic poem, or print the tragedy that the manage- 
ment of the Lyceum so unaccountably rejected. So at each fresh 
book his hopes rise high; surely the hit is coming now; he has 
fetched that thick-skinned ruminant the public, this time! Alas, 
the new venture falls flat as all its predecessors at Mudie’s, or has 
that modest bookselling swecés d’estime that attends all through his 
best efforts to please the pachydermatous public. He has failed again 
to find the thin spot in that rhinoceros hide. To work once more, 
with foolscap in reams! Surely at last, with all his striving, he 
must find out exactly what that capricious many-headed beast really 
wants from him ! 














OUR TRUE POLICY IN INDIA. 


Tue advantages of an Afghan “ buffer” are fully recognised by 
Anglo-Indians of the present day. Those who differed with John 
Lawrence based their arguments upon the ground that Russia would 
eventually reach Afghanistan, which, unless England interfered, she 
would then proceed to absorb. The Lawrence School [vide a thou- 
sand dead minutes and articles which did harm in their day] began 
by scouting the very idea of Russia’s approach to Afghanistan, and 
ended by insisting that if she did succeed in this endeavour her 
troops would have to fight every inch of their further advance to the 
Punjab. 

The Fabian, or rather ostrich, policy has now, when it is almost 
too late, been thoroughly discredited. The only result which it can 
show is the rapid and almost uninterrupted advance of Russia. 
Already Northern Afghanistan lies at the mercy of the Czar, and 
already the Afghans have realised that they can no longer maintain 
their cherished isolation. They cling indeed to their independence, 
but they accept the fact that it must be an independence guaranteed 
by an alliance with England or Russia. 

Afghanistan is awaiting the course of events; not, as some have 
fondly imagined, to attack the first aggressor with utmost force, but 
to determine which of the rival powers is most formidable. The 
assumption by India of a defensive attitude would decide all Asia 
upon this point, and the armies of the Czar would find reinforce- 
ments of 200,000 excellent fighting men awaiting them upon the 
very scene of the first conflicts. 

If we had penned Russia back behind her frontiers of 1863 [and 
it might easily have been done], India would be well content to 
accept the Indus for her frontier and to renounce the initiative. 
Under such conditions her resources might cheerfully and unreserv- 
edly have been placed at the disposal of England; with a proviso, 
of course, that sepoys and camp-followers should be commanded by 
men who thoroughly understood them, and that no portion of an 
Indian Contingent should, under any circumstance, be left to the 
discretion of officers who had not been intimately and recently asso- 
ciated with the East. But in the face of Russia’s rapid and deter- 
mined advance, such a course of self-effacement has become strategi- 
cally and politically impossible. The first of these impossibilities 
may perhaps be explained by a simile. Imagine India a vast and 
fortified city, whose parapets are the frontier mountain ranges. Be- 
hind these her defenders stand to their arms to repel all assaults. 
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But if the assailants are ever permitted to advance upon those para- 
pets, and cross bayonets with the garrison, the latter have already 
forfeited the advantages of their bulwark, which now protects the 
enemy equally with themselves. In such a case both parties would 
find themselves precisely on the same footing, were it not for the loss 
of morale, which is an inevitable penalty where the initiative has 
been surrendered. 

The true strength of the defence never lies in an actual parapet, 
however impenetrable it may seem, but rather in the spirit which 
animates the garrison and in the difficult outworks and far-stretching 
glacis which hold the enemy at arm’s length. These latter consti- 
tute the essential obstacles, for the difficulties and losses sustained 
in forcing them should dishearten the assailant whilst yet at a dis- 
tance, and predispose him to fall back before some well-timed 
counterstroke. The Sulieman range is our parapet, and its outwork 
is the country we are doubly pledged to defend. The Afghans are 
our professed allies, but in case of war from the west, India cannot 
trust her defences to any foreign guardianship, and at all costs our 
troops must make a bold advance. 

Politically, the defensive has now become equally impossible for 
India. The natives of the north and the inhabitants of Afghanistan 
would become greatly excited if they saw the Government left ata 
time of crisis to its own resources and forced to assume an attitude 
of inaction. The well disposed amongst them would be disheartened, 
the adventurous spirits who love change and its chances would 
become an immediate source of grave anxiety to the ruling caste. 

Proclamations asserting that England had retained her troops to 
employ them to a better purpose elsewhere, say in the Caucasus or 
at Constantinople, would fail to exercise the smallest re-assuring 
effect upon the natives of India. Those who are well acquainted 
with the East will readily picture the incredulity with which the 
publication of such a statement would be received. A second Alma 
would influence India less than the landing of a battalion at Karachi. 

But, if the armies of India were being mobilised for service across 
the frontier, whilst at the same time fresh troops from home were 
rapidly being poured into the country through Bombay and Sind, no 
internal trouble or anxiety would so much as show its head, and far 
from indulging in sedition, the dangerous elements would push 
forward, clamouring to be led against the enemy. 

Apparently then, any reinforcements sent to India by England 
would, at such a time of crisis, possess a twofold value. First, in 
their re-assuring moral effect, whereby an almost unlimited amount 
of warlike allies, both Cis and Trans-Indus, would be secured to us. 
Second, and only second, in the actual amount of fighting material 
landed. The relative value of a British soldier disembarking in 
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India to one despatched elsewhere would be, at the very lowest 
estimate, as 2 to 1. 

There is yet another manner of stating this great question. India, 
at a few days’ notice, can put into the field, roughly speaking, two 
army corps and a reserve division, with close upon 250 guns. This 
would enable her to occupy the Kandahar district in force and to 
strengthen the line of the north-west frontier. The addition of one 
English army corps would allow her, without unduly weakening the 
north-west frontier or the garrison of India, and whilst maintaining 
suitable reserves at Kandahar, to advance on Herat with two army 
corps. This estimate is made on the supposition that Afghanistan is 
friendly, and on these conditions a reinforcement of two English 
army corps would eventually enable 70,000 men to operate against 
Russia in the Khanates, whilst a third army corps was held in 
reserve at Herat. 

If, on the contrary, England were so misguided as to denude India 
at such a time, 10,000 men is the extreme limit to which she would 
venture to bleed her dependency. Taking the most sanguine view 
of her own army organization, England might be able to raise, 
equip, and despatch 70,000 men within a reasonable period after the 
outbreak of hostilities. Add to these the 10,000 from India, and we 
arrive at a total of 80,000 men available to attack Russia elsewhere 
than in Central Asia. And it is to enable England to organize an 
wimposing contingent of these dimensions that the remainder of the 
army in India is to be reduced to absolute impotence and inaction ! 
So much for the offensive as opposed to the defensive policy regarded 
from the Indian point of view. In the one case, England obtains 
the fullest advantage from both her armies, plus the assistance of an 
united India and the alliance of Afghanistan, one might almost say 
of Asia; in the other, her forces are frittered away, and her Indian 
troops, far from being able to assist by striking a blow at the com- 
mon enemy, are hardly able to maintain themselves against bazaar 
rumours. 

Lest, however, a stay-at-home Englishman should imagine that 
the interests of a dependency have been too selfishly and exclusively 
kept in view throughout the foregoing arguments, it may be advis- 
able to quit for a moment the purely Indian aspects of the case, and 
to consider the question from the standpoint of Imperial England. 
Expeditions and campaigns which might have been feasible enough 
thirty or even twenty years ago, are now ludicrously inappropriate 
tothe altered conditions which obtain in Europe. Gentlemen who 
turn agreeably-worded phrases recommending that India should be 
condemned to the defensive, and thus enable England once more to 
play at soldiers in South-eastern Europe, are surely strangely 
dlivious of the characteristics, military and otherwise, of the age in 
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which they are existing. The democratic temper of their own 
country, the conscription abroad, and the spread of that railway 
communication which permits a vast Continental army to concen- 
trate on a threatened frontier with extraordinary rapidity : all these 
combine to stamp their projects as unreal and fantastical. It is 
always better to accept facts; and although we have no business in 
Belgium or Turkey, it does not therefore follow that the empire is 
in its decadence. The position which Englishmen have to face is, 
after all, not so very depressing, for if their country is in certain 
respects admittedly the weakest of the great nations, in others 
she is still very formidable, and time is on her side. Placed in direct 
opposition to a conscription army, her land forces are insignificant 
to the last degree; but here there is a saving clause, for only her 
own folly or the ioss of her maritime supremacy can force her into 
such a juxtaposition. In Continental quarrels her main strength 
lies in her naval supremacy and in the consequent inviolability of 
her base. This may possibly be regarded as a negative attribute of 
power, but it has nevertheless enabled the British to fight Europe 
just os much or as little as they please for several generations past. 
Let us hope that for the future they will determine to avail them- 
selves of this prerogative to the utmost, and keep altogether clear 
of profitless battle-fields. The mother-country has ceased to be a 
military power ten miles inland of Antwerp or Odessa, and instead 
of deploring or ignoring the fact, she should turn her attention else- 
where, and recognise that, beyond the limits of Europe, her naval 
supremacy more than compensates for the weakness of a small stand- 
ing army, and yields her advantages ever increasing with the dis- 
tance and inaccessibility of the theatre of war. 

If, therefore, England will only keep quiet near home, scrupu- 
lously avoiding all Continental complications, and trusting to her 
fleet to secure the inviolability of her shores, she can afford to adopt 
a very high tone, indeed, regarding the interests and defence of her 
colonies and dependencies. 

This contention will not only be found generally true, but is 
specially applicable to any differences which may arise between 

ingland and Russia in Asia. For here we do not pit three-years’ 
service soldier lads, rusty reserves, untrained militia, and unoflicered 
volunteers against the might of a nation in arms, but India, with 
her 70,000 Europeans, seasoned, trained, and organised; with her 
150,000 Asiatic veterans, in perfect harmony with their Eastern 
surroundings ; and her practically unlimited recruiting-grounds, 
comes into play. The Indian army is already so far complete in all 
details of organisation and equipment, that it could even make a 
push to fit out the English army corps when they landed upon her 
shores. The home army has neither organisation nor equipment, 
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and may be compared to a modern man-of-war capable of carrying 
coal for one day’s steaming only. The British Isles are absolutely 
safe from Russia, and the sole frontier in their possession which 
may fairly be considered vulnerable to Europe is the North-West 
Frontier of India. And yet theorists exist and obtain a hearing who 
would leave that frontier to look after itself, in order that they may 
dispatch a couple of tardy army corps to play second fiddle to 
Roumania, or combine with venal Pashas to lose themselves in the 
defiles of the Caucasus. 

These gentlemen forget the first of military principles, for as long 
as war is war, one cannot be too strong at the decisive point, and he 
who seeks to be everywhere in force is nowhere formidable. 

To bring British troops into direct collision with a Continental 
Power would imply that England had deliberately sacrificed her 
chief strength. The crew of a whaler might, with equal wisdom, run 
their comparatively tiny craft alongside the huge leviathan to fix 
grappling-irons. If such an undertaking would be desperate and 
suicidal, the attempt to create diversions at extremities like Vladi- 
vostok would be merely ineffectual. Vladivostok is captured ; what 
then ? is Russia any weaker at the decisive point? The supposition 
is puerile. Tow glad we should be to hear that Russia proposed to 
exhaust our empire by dispatching an expedition to British Hon- 
duras. I think we should say, ‘Take the place and welcome, and, 
if possible, stay there until the war is at an end.” 

Kngland must employ all her forces, every man she can raise and 
gun she can manufacture, in India; and there, not only from the 
Imperial but also from the parochial point of view, she will make the 
best and most economical use of her resources. 

The Russians reckon that the British will break their teeth against 
the Caucasus or embark their two poor army corps amidst the 
insuperable difficulties of the Euphrates and Tigris valley routes. So 
certain are they that the British forces are to be frittered away in 
abortive expeditions of this description that they regard themselves 
as safe in the regions actually under dispute, and the Novoye Vremya, 
whilst insisting that a forward policy will best repay Russia, con- 
temptuously remarks: “The Indian Government has not at its 
disposal the force that would be necessary for any seriously aggressive 
campaign.” It is an approved maxim in war, “never to do what an 
enemy wishes you to do, for this reason alone, that he desires it,” 
and in this particular England may yet disappoint her adversary. 
As said before, England cannot be too strong at the decisive point. 
The Puajab with Kabul as its outpost is the decisive, because it is 
the vulnerable, point of Imperial England. The Khanates with their 
outpost, ierat, are the vulnerable points of Russia in Asia, and there 
fortunately we can still meet her on more than even terms, if the 
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responsible authorities will only set their faces against a policy of 
desultory military expeditions. Let England keep her mobile forces 
in hand for the reinforcement of India, and the latter thus 
strengthened will advance, and in one desperate campaign shatter 
the power of Russia, both in Asia and in Europe, for many long years 
to come. By the adoption of such a policy the morale of the Native 
troops would be maintained at the highest pitch; Beluchistan and 
Afghanistan would rise in arms to aid us, and public confidence in 
the Punjab and Hindustan would approach the enthusiastic. 

The advanced strategic frontier of India extends from Kandahar 
to Kabul, and covers considerably less ground than the line at present 
occupied. In spite of its forward position this strategic or war 
frontier is excellently well protected on its flanks by wide deserts to 
the south and impracticable mountains to the north. Kandahar 
is its most accessible extremity, and practically we already hold this 
city in our hands. Advancing thence upon Herat, whilst the Amir 
makes the best fight he can at Kabul, we should meet Russia on an 
equal footing at a point where a single defeat will cut her completely 
in two. <A reverse at Herat must place all the Russian troops who 
are assembling in Afghan Turkestan and working through Balkh 
or Kabul in a most unenviable position. Indeed, under such circum- 
stances, the communication of all the Russian forces east of Merv 
would be so seriously threatened that they must either retire or run 
the risk of annihilation. 

“In a retreat, besides the honour of the army, the loss is often 
equal to two battles,” and everything combines to make this manceuvre 
especially dangerous in Central Asia. 

If we were only careful to avoid Kabul ourselves, and to show by 
every possible method that we were fighting for the freedom of 
Afghanistan, a large majority of that nation would certainly rise to 
assist us. The tables would then be turned: Russia, reckoning upon 
our policy of passive defence in India, looks to send swarms of 
Afridis, Ghilzaies, and Murris raiding across our frontier whilst 
internal treachery raises its ugly head amongst us. Instead, she 
would find these identical restless individuals accepting the guidance 
of our young officers against their own lines of communication, whilst 
the independent noblemen of the plains were entreating us to accept 
of them lakhs upon lakhs of rupees. 

England is beginning to prepare with much noise and confusion ; 
India is completing her preparation quietly and effectively. After 
one or two sanguinary conflicts, as to the issue of which no one here 
has much anxiety, the war in Asia will inevitably resolve itself into 
a prolonged strain amidst regions where armies are limited by the 
poverty of their surroundings. Russia will be unable with one effort 


to bring all her overwhelming numerical preponderance to bear, and 
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whenever the struggle resolves itself into a question of endurance, 
few Englishmen will fear the result with an enemy whose internal 
debility is daily on the increase. Greater Britain has then only to 
make up her mind to see the business through at any cost, and the 
war would close with the cession of every Russian vessel on the 
Caspian, together with the port of Krasnovodsk, which by that time 
would be connected with India by rail. A glance at the map will 
show the inevitable ultimate results of such a treaty: results which 
we do not seek, but which are now being forced upon us. 

The coming war, whether it commence in Central Asia or South- 
Eastern Europe, will give us our chance of for ever shaking off the 
Russian menace. 

England has assumed a tremendous responsibility, and when the 
moment comes she will justify herself, if necessary, in arms; but 
not on the Continent. Charity begins at home, and the guardian- 
ship of South-Eastern Europe may conveniently be left to Austria, 
Italy, and Turkey. 

If the former country were at death-grips with Russia, would she 
prefer to see her enemy seriously and effectively attacked in Central 
Asia, or would she rather receive a tardy contingent—and not a very 
large one—of [British soldiers? On this point there can be but 
little doubt. But even supposing that there were, England has to 
consider herself and her colonies before the interests of her Teutonic 
cousins. This is not a selfish policy, still less a cowardly one; it is 
merely a recognition of the fortunate chance that in the crisis under 
discussion England can best help her friends by attending to her 
proper concerns in Asia. 

In former wars we fought blindly, ignorantly; we knew not 
wherefore ; and yet, guided by instinct or good fortune, our victories 
often yielded us results which not the wisest calculator could have 
foreseen. But instinct is an unreliable guide and fortune is a fickle 
friend. This time, should war be forced upon us, our object must 
be kept clearly in view from the outset. If we fight at all we must 
have a full satisfaction for our blood and treasure so freely expended. 
No mere temporary arrangement, no compromise, will avail. We 
are bound to secure ourselves against a recurrence of similar anxie- 
ties and losses, and this purpose can only be effected by a complete 
destruction of the Russian power in Central Asia. Delenda est 
Carthago. 

Aw Inpran Orricer. 
































OUR TRUE POLICY IN INDIA: A REPLY. 


Tue article, “Our True Policy in India,” is one to be read and re- 
read. Though it is professedly anonymous it is throughout written in 
the name of “ India.’”’ Some one at all events who thinks he has the 
right to speak in the name of that great Dependency addresses us 
avowedly in her behalf. We have to deal with India absorbed in a 
person who must it is clear be addressed as the rulers of France, 
Austria, and England address one another in Shakespeare’s plays. 
For a humble servant of the English Crown to enter such august 
society implies some courage. I certainly should not venture to do so, 
but that “India” has left very little doubt in the article that his—I 
suppose one ought to say “her” ’—object is to denounce a policy 
which it has been my special function to advocate. It was perhaps, 
therefore, not unnatural that the editor who wished to lay the case 
fairly before his readers should select me to reply. I certainly should 
be sorry to accept as a statement of any policy that I have advo- 
cated the account which is given by “ India” of the policy to which 
he is opposed. One is, I suppose, to understand that when the 
Powers of the World—for “India” here by no means writes as 
though she were a dependency—enter the arena of controversy in 
magazines they select that method of dealing with opponents which 
consists not in setting forth fairly the merits of both cases and 
comparing them, but that which consists in abusing the plaintiff's 
attorney. Personally I do not like it; and as, from an absence of all 
mention of certain important data, I do not think that “India” 
gives his readers much more chance of judging of the policy which 
he approves than of that which he condemns, I propose to re-state 
the two policies which are in dispute in my own way. 

Whoever may or may not have advocated a policy of tranquil acqui- 
escence in Russia’s steady progress towards India certainly I have not 
done so. Certainly I most cordially agree with “ India” that “ if we 
had penned Russia back behind her frontiers of 1863 (and it might 
easily have been done),”’ we should be now ina very different position 
from what we are. I quite agree that /f, with communications by 
railway perfectly secured in our rear we had created at Herat the 
great arsenal that could be there developed out of the local resources 
of the country in iron, lead, and the materials of gunpowder as well 
as in food supplies, and 7 we now held it with an English garrison, 
and if the fortifications had been perfected by English engineers, it 
would be possible for us now to strike a very effective blow against 
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any Russian force attempting to advance from the present Russian 
frontier. 

But it is useless to cry over spilt milk. We have in our deal- 
ings with Russia thrown away opportunity after opportunity. The 
question is, how can we best prepare for her next move, which will 
undoubtedly be made when next she finds us in difficulties else- 
where. 

The writer of the article considers that our position is analogous 
to that of the holders of a fortress the parapets of which are the 
mountains on the frontier of India. This seems to me one of those 
analogies which tend to mislead judgment and not to enlighten it. 
The whole conditions of the defence of a mountain region and of the 
ramparts of a fortress are so different that I doubt if, even when the 
whole comparison is fairly made, any useful deductions can be drawn 
from such an illustration. Still it will bring out one of the most 
important facts of the situation if I say that the comparison would 
be more exact if the mountains of India were compared to the ram- 
parts of a fortress not in the possession of a garrison, but occupied 
by warlike inhabitants of doubtful sympathies, and apt to intercept 
the return of the first sally which had not been wholly successful in 
its dealings with the besiegers. It would be an endless task to dis- 
cuss the innumerable mountain expeditions against the frontier tribes 
which this condition of things has entailed on us. It may, of course, 
be the case that, so far as the safety of the line to Quetta and Canda- 
har is concerned, Sir Charles MacGregor’s brilliant campaign has per- 
manently secured it, and that at least that line of advance upon Herat 
is no longer exposed to the hostile raids of mountain tribes. Seeing, 
however, how very delicate a line of communication by railway 
through any possible hostile country is, it is as well not to forget that 
during the very last campaign that we waged beyond the frontier 
“parapet ’’ the wild tribes of the mountains actually broke in upon 
our railway itself, and carried off into a region most difficult of 
access large quantities of the railway plant. Moreover, Sir Charles 
MacGregor’s campaign had to be carried on for the punishment of 
tribes to whom that perhaps even more brilliant feat of arms, Sir 
Charles Napier’s campaign of 1845, might, one would have hoped, 
have taught a permanent lesson. That, on the other portions of the 
frontier, campaign succeeds campaign, and that there are still, towards 
the north-west, mountain tribes unsubdued and almost unknown, will 
not be denied by “India.” Seeing, therefore, that even along our 
most secure line of advance, that by Quetta and Candahar, where the 
whole southern flank at least is in friendly hands, our position is 
such as I have indicated, I do not think that it is an unfair statement 
of the general question to say that any campaign carried far beyond 
the mountain rampart will for many years to come be exposed to the 
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danger at least that, if any serious rumour of a check at the front 
spread among the mountain tribes, we should be liable to attack upon 
most sensitive lines of communication. Furthermore, our railway 
line of communication with Quetta has to cross the valley of a river, 
the Indus, liable to sudden floods of most destructive character, 
Therefore, if it were on these grounds alone, I think that the assump- 
tion of the writer that Cabul and Candahar are now to be regarded 
as the advanced frontier of India requires some qualification before 
it can be accepted as a business-like statement, to be used as what 
our scientific men call a “ working hypothesis.” 

But that is not all. It is of the greatest importance for us to 
know with what period of time the writer is dealing when he sketches 
for us this brilliant campaign which is to sweep from the frontiers of 
India, across wild Afghanistan, and so across the Asian deserts upon 
the Caspian Sea. Most of us would like at least to know what is to 
be done in the event of some sudden outbreak of war within the next 
three years. Candahar, which is not in our hands, can hardly be 
regarded as one of the outposts of India, at least until the railway is 
completed through the Khojok Pass. Engineers in India must be 
very different from those we are accustomed to in Europe if they 
overrate the time that will be required for a great operation. Now 
though men at a distance try to put lower the period within which 
the Khojok will be tunnelled, the best estimate that we have puts it 
at about three years. I venture to think that the great campaign 
needs to be considered with these facts present to the mind of him 
who examines it. Yet more from Candahar, or, as that is not a fortress 
in our hands, let us say from the Candahar side of the Khojok Pass, 
the distance to Herat is three hundred and sixty-nine miles, “ It is not 
easy marching, even when there is no enemy to be looked for.” * On 
the other hand, from the new Russian frontier to Herat the distance 
is about a hundred and thirty miles. How soon the Russian railway 
may be completed to the frontier we do not know, but it is safe to say 
that it can be completed far more easily and quickly than our railway 
through the Khojok. The hundred and thirty miles from their frontier 
to Herat present no difficulties corresponding to our three hundred 
and sixty-nine miles from Candahar. 

Therefore, even if it were true that the “advanced strategic 
frontier of India extends from Candahar to Cabul,” Russia is yet 
indefinitely nearer to Herat than we should be even on that frontier. 
I have shown that in no true sense can Candahar, which is not in 
our hands, be considered one of the strong posts of this frontier as 


the case stands, and curiously enough the writer, whilst’speaking of 
Cabul, the other end of the “frontier,” as “the outpost” of the 


(1) The Russo-Afghan Question, Colonel Malleson, p. 168, where, as in Herat, that 
most careful writer has given a full description of the route. 
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Punjab, thinks it necessary for political reasons that we should “be 
careful to avoid Cabul ourselves.” A military plan of campaign 
which reckons on outposts, which it is necessary to avoid ourselves, as 
elements in our strength, seems in my humble judgment to belong to 
that region of “theory” on which the writer pours all the vials of 
his scorn. Moreover, under this aspect of the question one may well 
urge all who would really study the matter to read the recently 
published views of one who, if any ever had, had the right by know- 
ledge, by capacity, by devotion, by military experience, by profound 
investigation, to speak in the name of India. Sir Charles MacGregor 
has told us not once, but again and again, that we can place no 
dependence on the fidelity of Afghan garrisons.’ Colonel Malleson 
has accumulated the most exhaustive evidence from all the best 
sources to demonstrate the same fact. Sir Charles distinctly believed 
that even if the fortress of Herat had been, by the skill of our 
engineers, made into the effective fortress which it once was, we 
could have no security that an English army marching upon Herat, 
and anticipated under the walls of that town by a Russian, would 
not find that the place had been surrendered by the treachery of 
some one of the numerous parties which would unquestionably exist 
within the walls. Therefore, considering the change which would 
be introduced into the whole situation by that fact, I do not think 
that I deal unfairly with this brilliant scheme if I say that its first 
assumption, that of a reverse of the Russian armies at Herat, not a 
little begs the question as to the easiest mode of keeping Russia quiet 
in Asia. I cannot myself think that desert regions like the Khanates 
are for any power specially “ vulnerable ’’ regions. Napoleon thought 
that deserts were the most formidable frontier barriers of any country, 
and all the developments of military power of late years, though they 
have tended to facilitate the passage of all other obstacles—rivers, 
mountains, and the like—have done little or nothing to render desert 
campaigns less formidable than they were, There is, I confess, a 
certain surprise to me in “ India’s” speaking of Herat as already the 
vulnerable Russian outpost of the Khanates, because that contemptu- 
ous scorn with which he throughout treats those who do not agree 
with him can hardly surely apply to the judgment of Sir Charles 
MacGregor, who said of Herat— 

“Herat has been termed the key of India, not lightly as a mere figure of 
speech, but by every officer who has had an opportunity of seeing its valley. 
It is so because it is the nearest and best point at which an invader could con- 
centrate and prepare for the invasion of that country, advantages which it 
gains from its beautiful valley, the fertility of which is unrivalled in Asia; 
from its strategical position, which gives it the command of all the important 
roads to India; from the great strength of its fortress, it being in fact the 
strongest place from the Caspian to the Indus; from its admirable climate, and 


from the prestige it enjoys throughout India.” 





(1) Life and Opinions of Sir C. MacGregor, 1888, 
VOL, XLV, N.S, U 
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Therefore I should have thought that until Russia actually pos- 
sesses it, it would be better to determine that—so help us, heaven, 
she never shall possess it—than to regard it already as an outpost of 
hers, and that if she does ever possess it, it will be anything but a 
“vulnerable outpost,” more especially since, as Colonel Malleson has 
shown, if once possessed of Herat, Russia would not require to 
transport there any of the material of a great army, since mines of 
iron and lead, as well as all the ingredients of gunpowder, exist in 
profusion in the neighbourhood. Before the Russian railway had 
passed Kizil Avrat, that is when only the first stage of that great 
undertaking had been accomplished, whilst the Russians had still to 
march five hundred odd miles across the desert to reach Herat, Sir 
Charles MacGregor, after the most exhaustive examination of the best 
means of keeping Russia out of Herat, turned his inquiries from 
India to a wider field. 

As to a condition of things far more favourable to us and far less 
favourable to Russia than exists at present, he wrote on October Ist, 
1883, to Sir Donald Stuart, “ For I hold, and I do not think any 
one can disprove it, that if we let her absorb up to Sarakhs, and do 
nothing at all, we shall not, when the second phase of her operations 
comes to be carried out, be in a position to prevent her going to 
Herat. Having got hold of these places, she can rest on her oars 


’ He then describes how her 


just as long as suits her convenience.’ 
next step will be to carry railways up to Farah, and improve the navi- 
gation of the Orus.”’ 

“ At present,” he goes on, and this, be it remembered, was before 
the capture even of Merv, and long before any conception of such a 


railway as the Russians have now made had entered into any calecu- 


lations, “at present there can be no doubt in the mind of any one 
who knows the country that Russia could put a force into Herat 
without our being able to prevent her;” and at last, believing, as I also 
do, that for the time being we have let the opportunity slip of directly 
stopping Russia from seizing Herat, he writes to Sir Frederick 
Roberts on April 5th, 1884, “I believe your Governor has a very 
complete knowledge of foreign politics, and I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would take an cpportunity of asking him 
quietly what he thinks of the chances of our being able to make an 
alliance with Germany, Austria, and Turkey against Russia. I am 
inclined to think such an alliance would be feasible, but of course I 
am rather abroad when I come to talk about European politics.” 
So intensely absorbed with the importance of this question did he 
become that in his masterly memorandum on the defence of India he 
expressly embodied a chapter on the “ Diplomatic Measures Neces- 
sary.” ‘The great object,” he says, “is for Britain to use her 
breathing time, and meet Russia e/sewhere than in India. Europeai 
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alliances are indispensable, and Russian trade must be crippled if 
invasion is threatened.” Are these, may I ask, the opinions of 
“gentlemen” who “ forget the first of military principles;” are they 
those of “theorists who exist and obtain a hearing?” I do not know 
of any one myself who has in fact proposed to leave the Indian 
“frontier to look after itself, in order that they may dispatch a 
couple of tardy army corps to play second fiddle to Roumania, or 
combine with venal pashas to lose themselves in the defiles of the 
Caucasus.” 

But about the same time that the Quartermaster-General of India, 
the man to whom, if to any one, the present and all future Governors- 
General of India, or Commanders-in-Chief in India, owe it that they 
have now before them definitely laid down specific knowledge up to 
date, and the means of improving it yearly, was forming and 
expressing these opinions, I had, in my own small way, from all the 
information I could gather, come to precisely the same conclusion. 
I had, that is to say, convinced myself that if India was to be held in 
tranquil security, it was essential for us at once and now to prevent 
Russia from seizing Herat, and that our only hope of doing so now 
was by being in a position to strike her ‘‘ elsewhere than in India.”’ 
I at least had examined the history of the advance of Russia upon 
India, and had convinced myself of two things. First, that the 
whole history was one of broken pledges and designed deception on 
the part of Russia, and of gullibility on the part of our own statesmen, 
always professing to believe in pledges in which, as custodians of the 
Empire, they had far less moral right to believe than have the 
ordinary daily victims of the confidence trick. Secondly, that those 
statesmen and those newspaper editors who professed in these matters 
to speak in high moral tones about the peaceful and civilising mission 
of Russia, and about our duty to arrange with her terms of peaceful 
neighbourhood, were in such instances as I had tested committing 
the crime which Carlyle has declared caused the French revolution. 
They were “pretending to be, and not really being;” pretending 
to have studied and to have examined the question on which they 
professed to guide the public, and they had not studied it. A few 
very simple questions easily showed that fact, without their even 
knowing the exhibition they had made of themselves. 

Therefore, as it happened to be my duty soon after this time to 
look carefully into the question of the relations to one another of 
the European Powers, I naturally examined them from the point of 
view suggested by Sir Charles MacGregor, though I had no notion 
whatever that he had, from his own exhaustive examination of the 
question of the direct defence of India, come to the same conclu- 
sion that I had arrived at. I started from the assumption that 
the European statesmen were business-like men of the world, 
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that they would give nothing for nothing; that, to adopt Prince 
Bismarck’s favourite phrase, the do ut des principle, “I give just 
as much as you are ready to give and no more,” must rule in 
all transactions of the kind. Therefore it was essential to examine 
the question of whether England had anything to give that would 
make it worth the while of other Powers to aid her in keeping 
Russia quiet. I by no means desired to stop any possible pre- 
paration from being made in India to put her in a position once 
more to do what she could have done some years ago had she 
been allowed to do it. It is very easy for “India” to suggest 
that England should “only keep quiet near home.” It is quite 
certain that no one will be more anxious to do so than poor England, 
and that as she has done in Asia so she will do in Europe—that is, 
shut her eyes as long as she possibly can to all hostile designs 
against her. English statesmanship has not been actuated by one 
series of influences in dealing with Russia in Asia, and with another 
more aggressive in dealing with questions “ near home.” It is idle, 
therefore, for the writer in the seme breath to complain of our 
“Fabian, or rather ostrich policy” in those matters with which he 
is closely acquainted, and to talk as though anyone at home would 
be likely voluntarily to enter into any “complications” in Europe. 
We shall be only too glad to keep out of the way of complications 
if complications will only keep out of our way. But what these 
phrases practically mean is this, that being, as “India’’ belicves, 
exposed at any moment to attack from Russia, we ought to reject Sir 
C. MacGregor’s wish, that we should if possible join with other 
Powers and obtain their alliance, in order to enable us to attack 
Russia “elsewhere than in India.” ‘Complications ” in this sense 
do not mean any additional foes on our hands, but enormous increase 
of strength from those who have as much reason to dread Russia as 
we have. There has never been a great and victorious war in which 
we have engaged in which we have not had allies. Why, at the 
particular moment when for the first time in our history we have 
become conterminous by land with an aggressive Power, should we 
refuse to use our naval power where it can be used for the general 
purpose of keeping the peace by threatening danger to the peace- 
breakers? Iam rather disposed to think that “ India” might put 
forward Sir C. MacGregor’s plea, “of course I am rather abroad 
when I come to talk about European politics ;” otherwise it must 
be admitted at once that when he says, ‘“‘we have no business i 
Belgium or Turkey,” he strikes a blow which would be fatal 
to our obtaining the assistance which Sir C. MacGregor thought 
“indispensable” for India. The question of Belgium is simply the 
question whether or no treaties are to be preserved or are not to be 
preserved. That brings me to an answer which I am anxious 10 
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make to others who have written on this question since my book 
was published. 

I very soon found when I began to examine the military situation 
of Europe, that, from circumstances which I have carefully explained, 
the assistance of a great naval Power is very much needed by the 
Central Powers of Europe in order to complete their strength. It is 
not necessary to explain here how that happens, because I have dis- 
cussed it fully elsewhere,’ and what is more important, the great 
statesmen of the Central Powers fully acknowledge the truth. At 
first the answer that was made to me at home was, that the Central 
Powers would not purchase our alliance by binding themselves to join 
us in keeping the peace in Asia, if we bound ourse be es to assist them in 
keeping the peace of Europe. Since it has been known that they are 
quite ready to do this, the cry has been raised that they will promise, 
but that they will not fulfil their promises. It seems to me that that 
cynical assumption of the wickedness and falsity of all foreign states- 
men as compared with our own, precisely represents the kind of mu- 
tual distrust among nations which has always paved the way for the 
establishment of a great European tyranny. It seems to me to be 
stamped upon the face of modern history that no statesman at any 
time has ever been more anxious to base all their policy upon the 
faithful observance of treaties than the statesmen of the German 
{mpire have been ever since its establishment. In several instances 
some of us have been not a little annoyed by the almost punctilious 
exactitude with which Prince Bismarck has adhered to this prin- 
ciple. The doubt, therefore, whether Germany would adhere to 
promises once made seems to me peculiarly ill-timed. Moreover, we 
have for those who think that cynical distrust of those whose in- 
terests, like ours, are in favour of peace, is the wisest of all possible 
policies, this additional security to offer, that the strength of the 
Central alliance with our aid would be so great that peace would be 
preserved, and that as long as peace is preserved the general condi- 
tion of the opposed forces would remain what it is, and therefore the 
value of our alliance would continue to be as great as ever. 

But if we expect others to keep treaties we must be ready to keep 
them ourselves, and we cannot repudiate a treaty which has been 
recently declared by our own statesmen to be specially binding upon 
us, without abandoning all right to call upon others to fulfil their 
obligations to us. Therefore, not at all from a wish for scattered 
expeditions, but because the sacredness of treaty is vital to the whole 
use of the vast power on which we can rely, I certainly do not 
believe with “India,” that we have “no business in Belgium,’ 
though I think it in the last degree unlikely that we should ever 


(1) See The Balance of Military Power in Europe, Blackwood and Sons, 1888. 
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have to move a man there, and should be very sorry if we had to 
do 80. 

There is, however, another reason which has been assigned by some 
who have dealt with this question, why we cannot possibly rely upon 
the Central Powers to aid us in keeping Russia quiet in Asia. This 
reason is in truth a misconception of facts, based upon the terror 
inspired by Napoleon’s great failure in 1812 against Russia. It has 
been recently alleged that the frontiers of Russia in Europe are ex- 
ceptionally unassailable, and that to propose attack on her is suggest- 
ing another expedition to Moscow. As a matter of fact, I showed 
in my book that the subject has been exhaustively discussed, and 
that Russia is, from circumstances easily explained, particularly 
vulnerable to attack in Europe by Germany and Austria. To my 
no small regret I found that this all-important point had not been 
grasped by certain writers who have subsequently dealt with the 
question, and that they assumed that it was impossible for us to 
expect any co-operation against Russia from Germany and Austria, 
because we should be asking of them an impossible task. I think | 
have some reason to complain that men should discuss the subject 
who do not attend to the points that have been already dealt with. 
In a grave matter concerning the future of the Empire we can never 
arrive at truth if writers deal with a subject in this way. 

The question of Turkey is a different one. It is not true that] 
at all events have proposed to attack the Caucasus or “ to embark two 
poor army corps amidst the insuperable difficulties of the Euphrates 
and Tigris Valley routes.” Nor do I know who has put forward 
these proposals. What I have said is, that in reckoning up the pos- 
sible forces to be opposed to Russia we cannot afford to ignore the 
700,000 admirable Turkish soldiers who have been recently trained 
under German guidance. Ihave said, moreover, that we can add 
efficiency to that army if we choose in a way that no other Power 
can; that the Central Powers look upon it as part of our share of the 
general task to do that, and that their readiness to make an effective 


alliance for the peace of Asia and of Europe largely depends on our 


undertaking to do so, while we most certainly need not guarantee 
Turkey against her Christian populations, but only aid her in resist- 
ing Russia, in order to secure that force. My withers are unwrung 
by all this talk about Vladivostock, about which I have said nothing 
such as is here suggested. I may add further that the article teems 
with various sentences of copybook military wisdom to which | 
could heartily subscribe if I thought they had any relevance to the 
question at issue. 

But when “ India” declares that ‘‘ England must employ all her 
forces, every man she can raise and every gun she can manufacture, 
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in India”’ in the event of war with Russia, I venture to think that 
he raises a question of some importance for careful consideration by 
every man at home. 

We are to be carefully left without allies. We know from the 
accounts of those who have lately been seeing much of all classes in 
France, that the feeling there is yearly growing stronger that it is 
rather with England than with Germany that their next struggle is 
likely to be. No doubt “ India” has not had the means of watching 
the growth of this feeling which we have had at home. But even 
he might know that the French are not likely to have forgiven us 
their mistakes about Egypt and as to their colonial policy. We do 
not know how soon a single ruler with personal objects to serve may 
suddenly come into supreme power in France. We do know that if 
he gets power his first business will be to restore French national 
amour propre. We do know that an alliance with Russia would be 
easy for such a man, and that the most favourable moment for 
making it would be when England had denuded herself of troops for 
that most appalling campaign against a great European power across 
the deserts and up to the Caspian, which “ India” holds out to us 


as the happy alternative for a policy which will, in the judgment of 


all who have carefully examined it, secure peace in our time, both in 
Europe and in Asia. I hope that the readers of “ India” will fairly 
face the prospect he offers them. It will perhaps serve to bring 
home to them the fact, that if war does now arise in India it will 
for the first time since the French were driven out of India be a 
struggle with a European power there, and that that fact changes 
completely the conditions under which England denuded herself of 
troops in order to suppress the mutiny. The French army has of 
late been rapidly improving in all respects. There are not a few 
good judges, who by no means thought so two years ago, who begin 
to think it doubtful if the French is not the most formidable army 
in Europe. We certainly are at present good friends with the 
French, but France is at present “lying low.” She has not forgot- 
ten, though she does not publicly talk about, what she considers her 
grievances against us. The situation is appallingly different from 
what it was immediately after the Crimean war. It deserves to be 
cautiously examined. I cannot think that it has been so examined by 
“India.” I have not dealt with numbers of points in which it seems to 
me that “India” writes rather with the looseness of a flaneur than with 
the grave accuracy that one would expect from a man who almost 
suggests that he has the fate of India in his hands. Thus we are 
told that the Indian army is completely ready for this great cam- 
paign. When then was the vast transport purchased which will be 
required for so gigantic an enterprise ¥ Transport, as we have 
reason to know from the difficulties of Sir F. Roberts’ campaign, is 
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not a thing that grows like a mushroom in India any more than in 
jurope. 

Then, again, note the statement that there are “150,000” natives 
in India who are fit to be employed against the finest troops of one 
of the most warlike nations of Europe. It is a large order which 
suggests question at least. Then, again, note that fight “the best 
he can,” against a great European power, which the Ameer is to 
carry on at Cabul while our army streams westward towards the 
Caspian, Is it certain that the Ameer will hold his own against the 
Russians there? Does this slender guardianship take account of the 
possibility of Russian advance by Samarcand, Kilif, and Balk on the 
one hand, or by either of the two best routes on Chitral. If not, I 
may ask any reader who can look at a fairly good map, to judge 
which army is most likely to be striking dangerously at the com- 
munications of the other. 

Then, again, all this scheme, which assumes that the Russian 
troops in Afghan Turkestan will be dependent on supplies from the 
Caspian, does it take account of the improved navigation of the 
Oxus and the Amu Darya, and the rapid development of Bokhara 
which is going on, 

Altogether, though, as I said at first, the tone assumed by the 
writer suggests a man whom one cannot treat otherwise than with 
the respect due to India, one profoundly hopes almost against 
hope that it may not have been written by one who will ever have 
the opportunity for putting these projects into execution. After all, 
however, there is some comfort in remembering that though “ India” 
here dictates terms, she has not yet shaken off the connection with 
home. I venture rather to doubt whether all Indian officers will 
quite thank “India” for announcing that they do not like ever being 
employed under circumstances which are apparently so described as 
to express dislike to the work given to the Indian Contingent during 
the ’82 campaign. I have strong documentary evidence for believ- 
ing that Indian officers would much dislike being deprived of such 
opportunities as may eccur for similar employment, though I can 
well believe that the highest Indian officers would themselves prefer 
to enjoy supreme command. 


I, Macricr. 
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